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AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


By CHARLES A. BEARD and MARY R. BEARD 


Third Large Printing 





This enthralling story of America’s making has been unanimously acclaimed as the “ideal 


history for the layman.” 


without boredom—the kind of history that sensible, practical men can read.” 


William Allen White calls it “a history that any citizen can read 


Wars and poli- 


tics of the usual history are displaced by a balanced account of our national growth and cul- 
ture. No one who wants to understand his age can afford to miss this book, which is not 


A New Poem by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson 


Tristram 
Fifth Large Printing 





“The greatest poem that has yet been writ- 
ten in America’”’ has, through its sheer qual- 
ity and beauty, won an immediate place on 
every important best-seller list in America. 
You'll find no more satisfying reading in the 
bookstalls. 


$1.50 






Autobiographies 
By William Butler Yeats 


The story of Yeats’ life which “offers such 
a variety of riches that I can hardly see how 
anyone could fail to enjoy it. This is a book 
to own, to read, and read again.’’—New 


York Evening Post. $3.50 


so much a history as it is a piquantly fresh interpretation. 


2 vols., illustrated, $12.50 





A Life of the Author of 
“The American Commonwealth” 


James Bryce 
By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher 


“Admirable biography. . . . The work is ex- 
ceedingly well done. Many pages are deep 
with charm. All throw a white light 
on the author of The Americ an Common- 
wealth.”’—Claude G. Bowers in the New 


York World. 2 vols. $8.00 


Dear Old Templeton 
A New Novel by Alice Brown 


“A novel of worth and substance. There is 
beauty in its conception and rare charm in its 
execution. One of the soundest and most 
worthwhile novels of many seasons."’"—Bos- 
ton Herald. $2.50 
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By LEWIS BROWNE 


Eighth Large Printing 


This story of the great religions of mankind presents “the entire procession of the world’s 


faiths upon one canvas, illuminated with order and clarity.’ 





’ Will Durant, George A. Dorsey 


and other noted authors and critics have recommended this book as one of the most fascinat- 


ing and valuable books ever written. 


It covers the whole field, from the ancients to modern 


Christianity, including the primitive worship of the Celts along with such world creeds as 


Mohammedanism. 


new interest. 





These books are obtainable at your book store 


The Macmillan Company 


Lewis Browne’s sprightly style has made the whole subject glow with 


$3.50 
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The Week 


N New York City on Monday, June 13, the only 
parader on the streets who was not a little crazy 
about Charles Lindbergh was apparently Lindbergh 
himself. The various newspapers, with their usual 
accuracy, estimated the number of people who wit- 
nessed the parade as participating spectators at any- 
where from 2,000,000 to 7,500,000. It seems clear, 
at all events, that the crowd broke all records for its 
numbers and for its generous and good-natured en- 
thusiasm. New York had evidently taken a huge 
resolve. At any cost it would wipe out the humilia- 
tion of having failed to receive the national hero 
when he landed, by staging a greeting for him which 
would make his previous receptions look cheap and 
second-rate. In celebrating Lindbergh’s return with 
such a lavish expenditure of popular enthusiasm, the 
people of New York were also vindicating their own 


importance. Their welcome was, of course, the ex- 
pression of a lively, sincere and practically universal 
liking for the young man and admiration for his 
exploit, but it was also clearly stimulated and ex- 
aggerated by competition. New York insisted on 
cheering longer and louder than Paris, London or 
Washington. The crowd used to the limit the op- 
portunity of being enthusiastic about Lindbergh in 
order to confer honor and distinction upon itself. 


[T is regrettable that the element of competitive 
exploitation was allowed to cheapen the heart-felt 
popular response which Lindbergh’s beautiful flight 
has aroused. It all began with the way in which his 
time was managed by his advisers in Paris. The 
competition was started by selecting Brussels and 
London for him rather than several other places, in- 
stead of returning him directly to American soil. 
Since then, every country, every city, every business, 
every individual and every cause which saw any op- 
portunity of exploiting his popularity have done it 
to the best of their ability. Even radicals have pro- 
posed to cover their vate Page a with shame and con- 
fusion by advertising the fact that Charles Lind- 
bergh’s father revealed in his public career anti- 
capitalist and pacifist tendencies. In what way radi- 
calism is recommended or Toryism is discredited by 
this discovery we are unable to see. A Tory could 
with perfect consistency celebrate the exploit of the 
son and despise the record of the father. Even if 
Charles Lindbergh the aviator should suddenly an- 
nounce himself as a convert to the platform of the 
League for Industrial Democracy, industrial demo- 
crats would have no reason to rejoice or Tories to 
mitigate their affectionate enthusiasm for himself 
and his performance. It is the part of his best 
friends to love him and to leave him alone. 


THE results which were predicted when Great 
Britain severed relations with Russia have followed 
with time-table punctuality. The Soviet govern- 
ment believes that the move has _ heartened 
the counter-revolutionists, and in proof of this, 
points to three things: the murder of M. Voikott, 
Minister to Poland, by a young Russian Monarch- 
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ist, Boris Korenko; a bomb explosion in a Com- 
munist club in Leningrad which injured twenty-six 
persons; and the death of a secret-service official, 
in a street-car accident, while bound for Minsk. The 
chances are that at least two of these incidents had 
no connection with counter-revolution; the bomb 
outrage may have been a reprisal by professional 
criminals against the judges whose chambers were 
on the next floor; and the trolley smash could easily 
have been a genuine accident. But if Moscow be- 
lieves that the Tsarist forces are stirring again, 
aided by London, the results are about as serious 
as if this were in fact true. 


IN the present instance, the consequences have 
been sickening. The Moscow government has 
gathered in a large number of supposed opponents, 
and has shot twenty-one of them. Fourteen of these 
were charged with various counter-revolutionary 
activities, one of them having been caught in the 
act of seeking to bomb Bukharin. The other seven 
were charged with being, in one way or another, 
in the pay of the British government. No one out- 
side Moscow can know to what extent these twenty- 
one persons were guilty of the crimes for which 
they have been punished with such terrible severity. 
But we may fairly assume that were it not for the 
new atmosphere produced by the action of the 
British government—accompanied as it was by a 
sudden anti-Red wave in France, the United States, 
and elsewhere—some, at least, of these executions 
would not have taken place. By the atmosphere 
of fear, suspicion and hatred which has again been 
created, the recent achievements of Europe looking 
toward peace and good will have been jeopardized 
most dangerously. 


THE prospect grows darker and darker for the 
payment of the large total of German reparations 
which will fall due in 1928. The recent report of 
the Reparations Agent shows that Germany now 
has, and for some months back has had, a large sur- 
plus of imports over exports. Without an export 
surplus, the only way reparations can be transferred 
is in gold. But gold cannot be paid out indefinitely, 
without reducing the bank reserves to dangerous 
limits and imperiling the currency. Germany has 
been able to finance the import surplus largely by 
means of the loans she received in this country and 
elsewhere last year. But these loans have now nearly 
ceased flowing. Without more loans from abroad 
and without the imported materials which they pay 
for, German productivity and standards of living 
will probably suffer. Can the belt be squeezed 
enough further to produce the large export surplus 
essential to reparations transfers? Hardly. In the 
meantime, the report points out that heavy expendi- 
tures by the government of the Reich have led to an 
unbalance of the budget which is rectified only by 
borrowing. ‘Thus the main source of reparations 
payments is drying up—aside from the transfer 
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difficulties. To restore the surplus would mean a 
vigorous curtailment of expenses, which in turn 
would lower German standards. 


[IT appears that Poincaré’s new loan of 10,000.- 
000,000 francs is not to be such a financial triumph 
as was at first thought. That the French govern- 
ment can borrow more money, instead of having to 
pay maturing obligations in cash, is, of course, a 
testimony of renewed confidence. But the important 
point is the use to which the money is to be put, its 
effect on the currency and on the budget. The first 
statement left the impression that, because the loan 
was to be utilized to pay off part of the advance 
made by the Bank of France to the government, i: 
would lead to the retirement of an equivalent 
amount of currency, and thus provide a further step 
in deflation and the recovery of the franc. It is now 
announced that no contraction of the currency is con- 
templated. The chief object of the loan is to substi- 
tute a long-term obligation for advances from the 
Bank, and thus to diminish the political effect of the 
charge that the Poincaré government is hopelessly 
in pawn to the bankers and must do their bidding 
There will be little change for the better in the debt 
charges on the budget, and little or no influence on 
the franc. In fact, the loan is in one sense discour- 
aging, for it is an admission that not enough surplus 
of current receipts over expenditures is in sight to 
make substantial repayments of the Bank's advances 
without further borrowing. 


DAVID Gordan, a young poet of eighteen, was 
sentenced on June 10 to the New York Reforma- 
tory. His offence was the publication in the Daily 
Worker of an allegedly obscene satiric poem about 
the United States. Gordan was born in Russia, but, 
by virtue of the fact that he was a minor when his 
father became naturalized, is himself an American 
citizen. His parents are working people and poor. 
The lines objected to in his poem liken America to 
a brothel, in which the workers sell their integrity 
for American prosperity and success. Gordan tried 
to explain in court that his poem had been written 
under the influence of Carnevali. He might have 
invoked the precedent of a greater Italian poet: 


Ahi, serva Italia, di dolore ostello. 
Nave senza nocchiere in gran tempesta, 
Non donna di provincie, ma bordello! 


But it is improbable that the name of Dante would 
have made on the judges who sentenced him any 
more impression than the name of Carnevali. When 
Gordan pointed out that some animadversions on 
the Statue of Liberty in the same poem—a passage 
irrelevant to the charge of obscenity, but as to the 
intention of which the Court did not fail to examine 
him—had been inspired by some remarks of Ber- 
nard Shaw on the same subject, it was merely sug- 
gested that he was also guilty of plagiarism. The 
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misdemeanor for which Gordan was convicted (un- 
der Section 1141 of the Penal Law: the Obscenity 
Statute) is tried, not before a jury, but by a special 
session of judges. One of these magistrates ex- 
pressed the regret that he was unable to send Gor- 
dan back to Russia; and another intimated that, if 
he were older, he would be sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary. He will now serve in the reformatory, among 
pickpockets, dope-fiends and sneak-thieves, a term 
which, unless the reformatory authorities are pre- 
vailed upon to relent, may last until he comes of 
age, three years. In the meantime, this young Rus- 
sian immigrant will have had an even more intimate 
experience of the free institutions of this land of 
opportunity, and will no doubt find himself in a posi- 
tion to devote his literary gifts to the expression of 
even more intense convictions. 


SENATOR Smoot now knows how it feels to be 
a Washington correspondent. He had a talk with 
President Coolidge last week, after which he an- 
nounced positively that Congress would be called 
in special session at least a month and a half be- 
for the regular time for assembling. As soon as 
the President heard this bit of news, he issued a 
categorical denial, leaving Senator Smoot, as he 
so often leaves the newspaper men, to look foolish 
and say nothing. The Senator ought to be too 
old a bird to be caught in such an obvious trap. 
There is no doubt that the President told him of 
the plan for a special session. But he should have 
known that the first announcement must be an 
oficial one and that any premature disclosure is 
bound to be repudiated. 


IN view of the pressing problem before the coun- 
try, a meeting in October is better than one in 
December; and the former date is quite early 
enough to consider the question of permanent re- 
lief from floods. But how can a session of Congress 
four months hence aid the 100,000 victims of the 
late disaster, many of whom have lost everything 
they have in the world? The Red Cross funds 
have been expended only to satisfy immediate ne- 
cessities, for food and clothing and temporary 
shelter. How are the sufferers to buy seed (which 
must be planted in the next few weeks if at all) ? 
To obtain work animals, cattle, machinery? To 
repair houses, barns, roads? <A loan system has 
been set up with present resources of $1,500,000 
and for this another $2,000,000 is being sought, 
with dubious prospects of success. Owing to re- 
discount privileges, the effectiveness of this sum is 
quadrupled, to a final maximum of $14,000,000. 
Does anyone believe that $14,000,000 can reha- 
bilitate more than half a million people? Does the 
President? And if not, upon what other resources 
does he propose to rely? 


THE United States is technically right, and 
Canada morally right, in the dispute about aliens 
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who live across the line at Windsor, but enter this 
country daily to work at Detroit. Under the im- 
migration law, as our government has tardily de- 
cided, they must be treated as quota immigrants 
of their respective nations. But in fact, as Canada 
points out in last weck’s spirited note, they are 
not immigrants unless they change their domicile, 
which these persons (of whom there are several 
thousand, mostly British) have no desire to do. 
The recently promulgated regulations do not go 
into effect until next December. It is to be hoped 
and expected that, before then, some modus vivendi 
will have been arrived at. After all, the good-will! 
of Canada is ten times as important as a rigid 
execution of a narrowly legalistic rule. 


MR. McADOO'S speech last week on states’ 
rights and prohibition was unworthy of him. The 
Eighteenth Amendment does not conflict with the 
rights of states, he said, because (a) they have 
equal power with the federal government to en- 
force prohibition within their borders, and (b) 
rights not reserved by the states fall to the federal 
authority. This, we submit, is mere word juggling. 
A state which is opposed to prohibition is not con- 
soled by sharing with Washington the responsibility 
of enforcement; indeed, several of them have re- 
pealed their dry laws and left Uncle Sam to do 
the work alone. Similarly, a state which has always 
opposed the Amendment cannot be persuaded that 
yielding to it is the highest expression of states’ 
rights merely because, before the national law was 
passed, dry states were annoyed by smuggling 
across the border from wet neighbors. There is 
a case for national prohibition as being desirable 
in spite of, as a necessary exception to, the doctrine 
of states’ rights, and Mr. McAdoo might easily 
have made it. But he spoke in Georgia, which 
wants both prohibition and sentimental loyalty to 
local autonomy. 


Sea Power at Geneva 


HE naval disarmament conference at Geneva 

is called to deal with less important matters 
than the congress which assembled in Washington 
in the fall of 1921. The world of international 
politics in June, 1927, is far from being a model 
of order, but it is more orderly than it was six 
years ago; and the Washington conference of 1921, 
notwithstanding its limited success, is in part re- 
sponsible for the improvement. It settled, for the 
time being, certain vexed and anxious questions 
about the future of sea power both in the Atlantic 
and in the Pacific. It proved that the English- 
speaking peoples in the one region in which their 
interests and policies might have been considered 
seriously to conflict were sufficiently considerate of 
one another not to allow a conflict to occur; and it 
ruled out, consequently, the danger that, as a re- 
sult of the British Empire’s success in securing the 
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assistance of the United States in winning a victory 
over Germany, it had created a more formidable 
rival than Germany to dispute its over-lordship of 
the seas. The confidence of the United States and 
Great Britain in each other’s good faith is an in- 
dispensable bulwark of the peace of the world. 
The conference which is now being held in Geneva 
is really intended to confirm their agreement—that 
is, to improve the technical method which their 
statesmen have invented to render it effective. 

There is room for improvement. If the three 
most formidable naval powers have eschewed com- 
petition in the building of battleships, it seems 
absurd not to attempt a further reduction of the 
number, the size and the expense of these now use- 
less monsters. Of even more importance is an 
agreement among them to restrict the construction 
of the one major class of fighting and scouting 
ships which was omitted from the agreement of 
1921—viz., the cruisers. During the last five years, 
the British government has built them at a rapid 
rate. In the event of a collision between the navies 
of the two countries, its superiority in this respect 
would give the British a considerable, if not a de- 
cisive, advantage over the United States. It has 
not violated the letter of the Washington agree- 
ment, but it has certainly taken advantage of its 
enly opportunity to substitute a preponderant 
British sea power for one which was to have been 
divided fifty-fifty with this country. Unless the two 
governments reach some agreement as to joint re- 
striction, it will be impossible to prevent American 
navalists from starting to build cruisers in com- 
petition with Great Britain. We devoutly hope, 
consequently, that they will not fail to agree. The 
two nations cannot afford to transfer to the con- 
struction of cruisers the race for supremacy which 
formerly existed or was threatened in the matter of 
battleships. 

It is a matter of the utmost importance for the 
British Empire, the United States and the whole 
world that the three chief naval powers should 
continue and develop the amicable arrangement of 
1921 about the distribution of sea power. They 
agreed at that time to share the possession of 
capital ships in the ratio of five for Great Britain, 
five for the United States and three for Japan. 
This arrangement meant substantially that, in place 
of British naval superiority throughout the waters 
of the world, as it had existed during the 
nineteenth century, there would be substituted a 
three-fold supremacy. The British fleet, which in 
essential strength would be no more than equal 
to that of the American fleet, would be supreme 
in the European Atlantic, in the Mediterranean 
and in the Indian Ocean. The American fleet 
would be supreme in the American waters both 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific. The somewhat 
smaller Japanese fleet would be supreme in those 
Pacific waters which broke upon the Asiatic con- 
tinent. The three fleets would be powerful enough 
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to prevent any attack from any other fleet on their 
own harbors and shores, but they would not be 
powerful enough to carry on an aggressive war 
against the harbors and shores of the other sea 
powers. The arrangement put an end to the pos- 
sibility of invasion of the United States from Asia 
or Europe, or of Japan from the United States 
or Europe. It guaranteed Japan and the United 
States, in the event of war with another naval! 
power, against being blockaded, as was the Sout!) 
during the Civil War, and Germany during th: 
World War. Great Britain remained more ex- 
posed in this respect, but only because she is eco- 
nomically more dependent on foreign trade with 
the entire world. She too was safeguarded against 
a blockade of her own ports. It was a plan which 
prevented the seas from being used for major ag- 
gressive military operations except with the consent 
of at least two of the three naval powers. 

This allocation of sea power was, of course, a 
radical departure from that which prevailed during 
the nineteenth century. From 1815 until abou 
1910, the British fleet was supreme. Any politica! 
or military operations which required the trans- 
portation of troops by water over long distances 
demanded the active or passive consent of the 
British government. Towards the end of the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries, 
the cost of maintaining a fleet which was supreme 
in all the waters of the world began to strain 
British resources. The British government, conse- 
quently, entered into an alliance with Japan in 
order to limit its naval liabilities in the Far East. 
Later it concentrated a large part of its sea powe: 
in the North Sea in order to meet the German 
menace, and it was obliged to turn the Mediter- 
ranean over to the French fleet, itself assuming 
the responsibility for protecting the French coasts 
onthe Atlantic. These mitigations of the undivided 
supremacy of the British fleet were, however, unim- 
portant in substance. That supremacy was unques- 
tioned until, during the World War, the fleet o! 
the United States, at least in capital ships, had 
attained approximately the same size as that of 
Great Britain. 

The present distribution of sea power among 
one European, one American and one Asiatic coun- 
try is prudent and more wholesome than its former 
concentration. They should continue it until some 
wider and less arbitrary distribution is possible. 
The British supremacy served a desirable purpose 
during the nineteenth century and its record is on 
the whole creditable to the nation which exercised 
it, but it has outlived its usefulness. There is no 
good reason to revive it. It formed a keystone 
to the pre-war international political order which 
was interested chiefly in trying to stabilize an un- 
stable balance of power in Europe and in safeguard- 
ing the imperialist aggression of European nations 
at the expense of less politically developed peoples 
in Asia and Africa. 
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The major assumption and the major vice of 
British navalism was its unmitigated and innocently 
arrogant Europeanism. From its point of view, 
civilization, in the sense of meritorious political 
aggrandizement, was a prerogative of European 
nations, America being essentially a group of 
European colonies. The interests of peoples who 
lived on inferior continents were properly subor- 
dinated to those of the European peoples. The 
European interest, as the British saw it, consisted 
first, in an approximate balance of military power 
among the states of continental Europe, and, sec- 
ondly, in the maintenance of a British naval superi- 
ority. It was particularly important that the British 
fleet should be superior to the fleet of any other 
nation or group of nations, which could also dis- 
pose of a dangerously strong army. As long as 
these conditions were observed, important aggres- 
sive military operations were impossible except by 
land, and any nation which threatened, as the result 
of such operations, to dominate the continent of 
Europe would have to reckon with the enmity of 
Great Britain. British policy, on the other hand, did 
nothing to discourage aggressive military opera- 
tions against comparatively helpless peoples in 
Asia and Africa. The British Empire was itself 
the product of such operations, and when other 
European powers followed the British example they 
were, of course, acquiring possessions which they 
held, in a military sense, only with the consent of 
the commander of the British fleet. 

This international system served to localize war 
for one hundred years, but it was certain in the 
end to result in a general European conflagration. 
The British government was laboring to maintain 
a balance among the several unstable and irrespon- 
sible sources of political energy in Europe without 
sufficiently considering the impact of their opera- 
tions on Asia and America. The system would 
compel the British government sooner or later to 
throw all its own resources into the struggle to 
maintain the European equilibrium. Thereafter 
the part which it had played as regulator of the 
European international equilibrium would pass with 
fatal consequence to the whole system to some 
power outside of Europe. The time came in 1914. 

The World War exposed pitilessly the weakness 
and inadequacy of the system of international 
politics which rested on the supremacy of British 
sea power. Its most momentous result was not the 
defeat of the Central Powers nor even the final 
exhaustion of the material and moral resources of 
the original belligerents, but the passing of Europe 
as the dominating center of modern political civi- 
lization. Europe was obliged to summon outside 
aid to its assistance in order to hew a way out of 
the forest of its illusions, mistakes and animosities. 
The Allies persuaded the United States to come in 
on their side by exploiting the remnants of Amer- 
ican colonial psychology. They convinced the most 
influential part of American public opinion that 
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the United States was paying a debt to civilization 
by intervening in a European quarrel for the bene- 
fit of one of two European interests. But their 
success in obtaining the codperation of the United 
States brought with it results which were not con- 
templated by the intentions or the calculations of 
any of the people who were responsible for it. By 
introducing a non-European people as a major 
protagonist into the European political drama, it 
revolutionized the plot and the meaning of that 
sinister old tragedy. Thereafter Europe could no 
longer insist on being the center around which in- 
ternational political values revolved. America en- 
tered the European drama in the person of a 
nation which, in spite of the colonialism of its con- 
scious motives, had without knowing it become too 
instinctively self-assertive to continue to play the 
part of an accomplice. As soon as the fighting 
was over, it reasserted an American egotism which 
was not content to subordinate the political inter- 
ests of other continents to the maintenance of a 
lop-sided and unjust European peace. 

By declining to sign the Versailles Treaty and 
by withdrawing from the League of Nations, the 
United States did not diminish its influence on 
European and world politics. It increased that in- 
fluence by recovering its independence of action 
and outlook. Its economic power and its prestige 
were so great that, willy-nilly, no important deci- 
sion could be taken without its consent. Yet, by 
withdrawing, it emancipated itself from its previous 
bondage to the policy of the Allies, which was 
concerned mainly with European interests or th« 
colonial interests of European nations. It is for 
the benefit of Europe as well as of America and 
Asia that European governments are now obliged 
to reckon with the point of view, and even with 
the embarrassing selfishness and inertia, of a major 
non-European nation. For it gives to the equally 
selfish, but more contentious, European peoples a 
motive to combine in order to assert their common 
welfare, and it forces them to recognize that here- 
after the people of other continents do not propose 
to exist chiefly in order to be exploited, governed 
or patted on the back by Europe. 

The United States has from the beginning used 
what power it possessed in international politics 
to limit the efforts of European governments to 
convert the other continents into European depend- 
encies. It began by ruling out North and South 
America as a field for further European coloniza- 
tion. Later it helped to prevent China from being 
parceled out among the European empires. In 
1921 it broke up the alliance between Great Britain 
and Japan which was so dangerous to Chinese in- 
dependence, and so comforting to both Japanese 
and British imperialism. As the result of the 
influence of the United States, China is free, for 
the time being, to carry on a constructive revolu- 
tionary upheaval without European or Japanese 
interference in the interest of “civilization.” 
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For these reasons it is essential that the redis- 
tribution of sea power which was recognized by 
the Washington conference of 1921 should be 
confirmed by, and, if possible, rendered still more 
explicit by the Geneva Congress of 1927. As long 
as an American, an Asiatic and a European sea 
power all exist side by side, and independent of one 
another, European world imperialism, as it existed 
towards the end of the nineteenth century and as 
it was encouraged by British maritime supremacy, 
not only cannot recover its momentum, but is bound 
steadily to lose ground. The British imperialists 
are chafing under the limitation, and with the help 
of the Singapore base and their preponderance in 
commerce-destroying cruisers, they are trying to 
regain for the Empire a fraction of its former ex- 
ceptional position. But the American representa- 
tives at Geneva will have every reason to insist 
on a confirmation of the principles which underlay 
the agreement of 1921 rather than a modification 
of it for the benefit of British sea power. The 
British behaved with admirable wisdom and for- 
bearance in 1921 in recognizing that they had to 
share with Japan and the United States their for- 
mer supremacy. They will, we hope, behave with 
similar forbearance and statesmanship in 1927, 


The Subways of New York 


HATEVER may be sung of the sidewalks of 
New York, there could scarcely be a darker, 
duller, or dirtier subject than its subways. Yet, in 
spite of the wholesome desire to avoid them in this 
hot weather, Mr. Untermeyer’s little investigation 
for the Transit Commission has brought out some 
old facts and some new ones which really deserve 
contemplation, not for their own sake, but for the 
education of a public which has more property to 
administer. Strange as it may seem to the uninitiate, 
the subways are owned in large part by the city, 
just as the water power on the Niagara and the St. 
Lawrence is owned by the state. And, just as the 
people of the state are now being urged to delegate 
to private capital the building and operation of the 
plants which are to utilize the state’s water power, 
so the people of New York City, years ago, looked 
to private capital and private management to oper- 
ate its vital transit system. Is not private manage- 
ment more eficient? Does it not avoid graft? Can- 
not public bodies make binding contracts with pri- 
vate ones, providing for rate regulation, recapture 
and all the rest, which will fully protect the public 
interest? Let us see. 

To build the first subway, the city advanced 
money which it raised by a bond issue, but delegated 
the work to a contractor, who was also subsequently 
to equip and operate the lines. He was to sign a 


lease guaranteeing the bond interest plus 1 percent. 
The city was to have the right of recapture at the 
termination of the lease—which had a term of fifty 
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years, with a_twenty-five-year-renewal privilege. 
With certain unimportant changes, this arrangement 
became embodied in Contract No. 1. When the sub- 
way was extended to Brooklyn, Contract No. 2 was 
signed, with similar provisions. Could anything be 
fairer? 

Soon afterward, the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company—the operating concern—leased the cle- 
vated lines from the Manhattan Railway Company, 
thus gaining a monopoly of rapid transit in New 
York. The lease was for not less than 999 years, 
and bound the Interborough to pay not less than 7 
percent dividends on the $60,000,000 capital stock 
of the Manhattan, the interest on its bonds, and 
organization expenses and taxes. 

When still more subways became necessary in 
1913, prolonged negotiations resulted in contract 
No. 3, which is still in force. The city was to ad- 
vance more money for construction, and the Inter- 
borough was to contribute a large sum. The first 
charge against the earnings was to be for certain 
items to go to the company under the old and the 
new contracts—rental, guaranteed income, deprecia- 
tion, taxes, and contributions toward construction 
charges. After that, the city would share the prolits 
—if any. The new lease had a forty-nine-year term. 
The city could recapture the new lines after ten 
years. The old contracts were modified to expire 
at the same time as the new—with the important 
exception of the recapture privilege. Thus, if the 
city should take over the new lines, it could not take 
over the old ones until many years later, and the 
system would be split. 

The guarantees of priority in income to the Inter- 
borough under Contract No. 3 were insisted upon 
by the bankers who financed the project. 

At the same time, the city contracted with th 
B. M. T. for another system, in order to introduce 
some competition into the situation. 

What is now shown to be the result of all these 
complex relationships ? 

The stockholders of the Interborough put in 
$21,620,000, and, between 1905 and 1919, drew 
out $65,625,000 in dividends—more than three 
times the value of the investment in fourteen years. 
The city invested $330,000,000, but, under Con- 
tract No. 3, has failed to receive any income for the 
interest or amortization of its bonds, and has had to 
meet these charges by taxation, to the tune of about 
$13,000,000 annually. 

Last year, on a five-cent fare, the Interborough, 
as a result of its own operations, made a profit, after 
paying fixed charges, of 16 percent on its capital 
stock and 22 percent on the actual investment. Thx 
city, as noted above, got nothing. This was due to 
the 999-year lease of the elevated lines. It may be 
assumed that, if the Manhattan Company had not 
been overcapitalized, a five-cent fare would also 
have provided a profit for the elevated. As it is, 
the elevated has been losing ever since the War, 
and the contract with the Interborough drains the 
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profits of the subway to protect the watered invest- 


ment in the Manhattan—even though the rental has 
been lowered since the original lease. 

Yet even if the Interborough should earn twice as 

much as it is making, the city could get nothing, be- 
cause, under the company’s priority in earnings, de- 
ficits have accumulated to the extent of $72,000,000, 
which would have to be paid. It is doubtful whether 
these deficits can ever be paid off, at the present 
fare. 
Present Interborough stockholders are, of course, 
receiving nothing. But that does not mean that the 
original stockholders are not protected. Some years 
ago, they had the privilege—which the wise ones 
accepted—of trading in their stock at the rate of 
one share for $200 worth of bonds and other con- 
siderations. Thus they converted their uncertain 
dividends into a fixed charge which has to be paid 
before the city gets anything. This, too, is a cause 
of the city’s loss. 

Meanwhile the stock, now worth very little, has 
lost the interest of the public. Since no dividends 
are being paid on it, many of the actual owners are 
not recorded on the books of the company. The 
proxies of about 90 percent of the stock thus remain 
in the hands of brokers or financiers, and can be 
shopped out to any party interested in controlling 
the management. 

That there is such a party is revealed by the fact 
that the B. M. T., its officers and other affiliated 
interests have bought large blocks of this worthless 
Interborough stock. The B. M. T. is supposed to 
be a competing company. Its contracts with the city 
allow an early recapture of the important parts of 
the system. It therefore does not have the city hog- 
tied, as does the Interborough. In the present ne- 
gotiations with the city, which are designed to lead 
up to a unified system under proper control, the 
B. M. T. is in a comparatively weak position—un- 
less it can participate in the Interborough’s trading. 
What more simple than to do so by owning or con- 
trolling the Interborough? ; 

This story, brief at best in comparison with the 
complexities of the subject, would rest too far from 
completion without reference to the subway’s labor 
policy. Three struggles with the men have taken 
place—in 1906, 1916 and 1926. The second strike 
was converted by the employers into a lockout to 
destroy the regular union and to substitute for it an 
unafhliated, company-controlled organization, which 
the employees are compelled to join. There has 
been much well grounded suspicion of collusion be- 
tween the leading spirits of this organization and 
the officers of the company. In 1921 the employees 
“voluntarily” accepted a 10-percent wage cut to 
avert bankruptcy—the owners of the elevated hav- 
ing been protected by contract and the bondholders 
of the Interborough being similarly protected. Only 
two years later, the salary of President Hedley was 
raised from $65,000 to $75,000 a year, and Gen- 
eral Counsel Quackenbush received an increase in 
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two jumps from $60,000 to $72,000. Twenty of 
the higher officials had similar raises—hefore the 
wage cut was restored. The strike in 1926, for a 
wage increase and a real union, cost the company 
$1,500,000, or more than it would have cost to 
accede to the men’s demands. For “remaining faith- 
ful to the company” during this strike, the President 
and General Counsel, like the strike-breakers, re- 
ceived bonuses of half a month’s salary each—s3.,- 
125 and $3,000 respectively. The only losers from 
the strike were the city and the men. Under these 
circumstances, it was quite logically suggested by 
Mr. Untermeyer that the management might profit 
at any time by promoting more labor trouble. In 
addition, the public’s property is being operated in 
what Mr. Untermeyer justly characterized as a 
despotic and un-American way. 

Is there any chance of a unified system with a 
five-cent fare and a just return to the city through 
recapture or otherwise? Perhaps, but one great 
obstacle is the value which the city would have to 
pay for the recaptured property. The private com- 
panies would probably insist on a valuation, not at 
the original cost less depreciation, but at the present 
cost of replacement, which is much higher. Courts 
have often sustained this rule of value. 

If the city had built and operated the subways in 
the beginning, it would have had to pay a return 
only on their actual cost. It would have had to pay 
only a moderate return on that. It would have 
avoided intricate financing and refinancing, long 
negotiations, expensive regulation and legal pro- 
ceedings. It would have been forced to treat its 
employees more justly. Graft there might have 
been, but it is difficult to believe that any administra- 
tion, however corrupt, would have dared to engage 
in graft to such an extent as to impose the losses on 
the taxpayers which have actually resulted. There 
would have been little danger at any time to the five- 
cent fare. And it certainly is reasonable to suppose 
that efhcient managements could have been found to 
work for the city at not more than the salaries which 
have been paid by the private companies. There 
certainly is no case for private operation in the rec- 
ord of the New York subways. 
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Disarmament—a Warning 


much matter whether disarmament confer- 

ences result in disarmament or not. Lest I be 
misunderstood, I hastily explain that the mere me- 
chanical reduction of armaments will not prevent 
war if the war-like spirit is still abroad. A battle 
between apaches armed with knives is no less bloody 
than a battle between apaches armed with revolvers. 
It is necessary to persuade the apache that personal 
combats are foolish, unnecessary, and dishonorable. 
So it is with nations. The debates about the em- 
ployment of poison gas have always seemed to me 
beside the point. To rule out the Zeppelin and to 
admit the aeroplane cannot make for peace. The 
consecration of the dreadnought and the denuncia- 
tion of the submarine may affect the conditions of 
naval warfare, may indeed assure victory to one 
side or the other, but will not, in themselves, prevent 
naval warfare. 

The old adage, “If you want peace, prepare for 
war,” has been discredited; and we know that the 
piling up of weapons is perilous: if one collects ex- 
plosives, they are likely to explode, and guns kept 
at full cock have a habit of going off by themselves. 
Yet to assure peace it is not sufficient that the ex- 
plosives should be cut by half, or even by nine- 
tenths. It is something to the good that armaments 
should be reduced, but if that reduction does not 
represent a change of heart it will always be inade- 
quate. The United States of America had, in 1917, 
no army and no munitions (I speak relatively), but 
army and munitions sprang from the ground at the 
tapping of a heel; and America’s lack of army and 
munitions before a certain date was not enough to 
keep America out of the War. Nor had England, 
in 1914, army or munitions; nevertheless, England 
entered the fray first, and found army and muni- 
tions afterward. If troops were abolished and 
navies scrapped tomorrow, conflicts would not 
thereby be rendered impossible. 

This is, of course, reasoning in the abstract. In 
practice, disarmament presupposes a will-to-peace. 
It is the will-to-peace that is vital. Theoretically, 
nations might agree to surrender this or that instru- 
ment of warfare, without thereby expressing a de- 
termination to outlaw war. They might, indeed, 
see a belligerent advantage in the agreement. Dis- 
armament, if it is worth while, must be the conse- 
quence of peace, and the sincere desire for the per- 
petuation of peace. It is not, as such, a preparation 
for peace, or a guarantee of peace. 


Proce mate wi as it may appear, it does not 


Il 


These remarks are commonplace, but they are to 
be repeated, because commonplaces are too often 
forgotten nowadays. If everybody had a sense of 





security, disarmament would follow automatically. 
Without a sense of security, it is possible to conceive 
partial disarmament, but that partial disarmament 
will not affect events any more than the disbanding 
of the police forces will affect crime—or, rather, the 
effect may be contrary to our wishes. Then you are 
arguing against disarmament, cries the reader! You 
think that disarmament conferences, whether called 
by President Coolidge or the League of Nations, 
are useless! You are asserting that the problem is 
being tackled at the wrong end! Not at all. I be- 
lieve in disarmament. I believe in disarmament 
conferences. I am glad that the League held its de- 
liberations on disarmament in April, even though 
the deliberations came to naught. I am glad that 
President Coolidge has convoked a three-power con- 
ference on naval disarmament at Geneva, even 
though it may prove, in the upshot, that the Cool- 
idge conference has no more tangible result than 
the League conference. 

Why? Not because, as I said at the beginning, it 
greatly matters whether disarmament is specifically 
and immediately advanced by an accord at the dis- 
armament conference. What is valuable is the dis- 
cussion itself, and the insistence on the need of in- 
ternational arrangements which will be, in some de- 
gree, an insurance against war. The League failed 
in April—if by failure one means that nothing was 
accomplished on which one can put one’s finger— 
but it succeeded in the only way it can succeed at 
present; namely, in keeping the subject before the 
public, in arousing a popular demand for disarma- 
ment, in proclaiming and reinforcing the universal 
desire for perpetual peace. It is for this reason that 
the Coolidge conference should be welcomed. As | 
see things from my European post of observation, 
no immense concrete decisions can be expected. Eng- 
land is scarcely convinced that she came well out of 
the Washington conference, and it would not be un- 
fair to suggest that England will enter the new con- 
ference distrustfully, resolved to protect her sup- 
posed interests. The United States, as a naval 
power, will not make revolutionary proposals, if 
such proposals are calculated to weaken her com- 
mand of the sea. Japan will be as vigilant as Eng- 
land and America, and like them will test each 
proposition from its national standpoint. None of 
these countries, so far as one can judge, will take 
a wide view: the question they will put will be 
whether expenditure can be reduced by a tripartite 
convention, without reducing the relative strength 
of their own navies. As for France and Italy, they 
shrink from the conference, and do not want to send 
even simple observers who might be compromised. 
In any case, they will strive to protect their own 
fleets, which are composed of lighter craft than the 
fleets of the great naval powers. They will not 
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budge from their thesis that while capital ships are 
the weapons of rich countries, submarines and other 
smaller ships are the weapons of poorer countries. 
In all this, are the prospects of naval disarmament 
such as should cause us, while keeping a judicial 
temper, to hail the Coolidge conference enthusias- 
tically, as betokening drastic naval reductions ? 


Ill 


I want in advance to warn the American poli- 
ticians and the American public against pitching 
their immediate hopes too high. Unfortunately, it 
is customary to begin these debates with loud vague 
promises which are subsequently falsified, and thus 
to provoke corresponding disillusionment. Without 
on this occasion entering into details, 1 am bound, 
after a careful survey of the situation, to state that 
in my opinion the outlook is not brilliant. There 
will be the usual fencing, the usual exaltation of 
principles, and the usual mountain bringing forth 
the usual mouse. [Even the most diminutive mouse 
is not to be despised. In the fable of La Fontaine, 
it was the mouse that released the lion. Yet, what- 
ever the size of the beast that emerges from the 
gestation of Geneva at the foot of Mont Blanc, 
whether it be big or little, it is not by this animal 
that the conference should be judged. It is rather 
by its influence on the public mind. Such influence 
would be altogether good if preliminary exaggera- 
tions were not followed by disappointment, and dis- 
appointment by a tendency to cynicism and in- 
credulity. Let us go into this conference not ex- 
pecting too much, but expecting at least a reafhrma- 
tion of the purpose of all peoples. 

The League has, of course, accomplished nothing 
after eight years. The United States, in convening 
the Washington Conference, accomplished some- 
thing, and in convening the Geneva Conference may 
accomplish something more. In strict logic, the 
French would seem to be right in asserting that 
naval affairs cannot be dealt with apart from mili- 
tary affairs. The questions certainly interlock, but 
if we wait until a comprchensive settlement is pos- 
sible we shall have to wait for hundreds of years. 
A start has to be made. An example has to be set. 
The French, indeed, not only refuse to separate the 
problem of land forces from the problem of sea 
forces, but they pretend that all decisions must be 
postponed until we know everything about the po- 
tentialities of war—geographical situation, demo- 
graphic figures, economic possibilities: they would 
have us ascertain whether automobile factories can 
make munitions, and, if so, in what quantities; they 
would have us poring over railroad maps; they 
would, in a word, regard the entire resources of a 
nation from the military viewpoint. This theory 
is, philosophically, quite correct. Doubtless there is 
a link between the number of earthworms, deter- 
mining the character of the soil, and the number of 
cannon ina country. Doubtless flora and fauna are 
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not unrelated to flying men and field-marshals. But 
this is absurdly academic. It is reducing a sound in- 
tellectual concept to the ridiculous. It has been called 
scornfully the hogs-bogs-and-fogs theory; for hogs 
and bogs affect the maintenance of an army and the 
maneuvers of anarmy. Sensible men, however, are 
impatient when such a thesis, which would paralyze 
action, is put forward. We cannot remake the 
world completely, but we can make a beginning. 


IV 


It must be admitted that, although eight years 
have passed since the League solemnly recognized 
the necessity of reducing national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement of international obligations, there is 
disagreement all along the line; and, in Europe, 
Germany urges that the non-fulfillment of the 
Treaty promise releases her from the unilateral dis- 
armament clauses of the Treaty. It is certain that 
before long—if the process has not already begun 
—the European countries which were defeated and 
consented to the Allied limitations of their navics, 
armies, and aeroplanes, will ignore these stipula- 
tions and place themselves on an equality with the 
victors. Europe will be more heavily armed than 
it was before 1914. 

If this pessimistic prognostication is to be routed, 
the subject must, at all costs, be kept before the pub- 
lic. It is important, too, that illusions should not be 
fostered. Lord Cecil seems to think that it is good 
to profess gratification at the outcome of the 
Geneva discussions. He is surely wrong. The out- 
come should be denounced. The nations took up 
antagonistic attitudes toward each other. With re- 
gard to land forces, one set of nations relies on con- 
scripted armies, and in defiance of its own reasoning 
declines to count the hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions, of trained reserves, in its estimates 
of its armies. France, the apostle of comprehen- 
siveness, which would mobilize women and chil- 
dren as well as men, capital as well as labor, will 
not consider her reserves as part of her army. Eng- 
land and other countries which do not practise con- 
scription in peace-time would properly include 
trained reserves among the effectives. In respect of 
air-craft, the British prefer to number the acro- 
planes, while the French prefer the criterion of 
horse-power. Again there are those who would con- 
fine their attention to military air-craft, and others 
who see that civil air-craft may be used for military 
purposes. 

The financial approach presents difficulties. ‘The 
French military budget, for example, is compara- 
tively low, while the British and the American mili- 
tary budgets are comparatively high. Expenditure 
is not a test, for methods of payment vary consid- 
erably. Moreover, what sort of control is to be 
exercised? England and the United States contend 
that the good faith of the signatories must be as- 
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sumed. France calls for supervision. If there is 
no supervision, astute nations will cheat scrupulous 
nations. But if there is supervision, national sov- 
ercignty is shattered, and the old bogey of the super- 
state reappears. 


V 


It will be seen that the League is at sixes and 
sevens. ‘This fact should not be pressed to the point 
of discouragement, but it should be recalled in order 
that unwarranted beliefs should not be entertained 
about the efficacy of the prospective Coolidge con- 
ference. The Coolidge conference will wisely con- 
centrate on ships. Even on this narrow issue, how- 
ever, a cleavage definitely reveals itself. There are 
countries like England which say that not only must 
the total tonnage of fleets be restricted, but also 
within the different categories of battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, and so forth, there must be 
limitation of the number of ships, of the size of 
ships, and of the caliber of guns. There are other 
nations—in particular France and Italy—which will 
willingly agree only to the limitation of total ton- 
nage, leaving themselves free to disperse that 
tonnage as they please. France eventually proposed 
that, in future building programs, each country 
should define its intention by categories, with the 
right to vary the distribution of tonnage between 
these categories on giving notice. The struggle be- 
tween the navalists who can build capital ships, and 
who therefore want to prevent the construction of 
lighter craft, especially submarines, which are the 
natural enemy of capital ships, and the navalists 
who, unable to build capital ships, want to nullify 
the action of capital ships by constructing hordes of 
submarines, is a struggle which will perhaps j jeopar- 
dize the success of the naval conference. It is use- 
less to disguise the struggle by ignoring the exist- 
ence of France and of other submarines countries. 
If they are left outside the conference, they cannot 
be bound by its decisions, and what agreement can 
then be reached by the United States, England, and 
Japan, who will find their calculations upset ? 


VI 


The crux of the naval situation is the submarine. 
It is comparatively easy to regulate the strength of 
dreadnoughts, but it is not easy to regulate the 
strength of submarines. Whether France is present 
at the conference or not, the French thesis is liable 
to wreck the conference. It is essential, therefore, 
to understand the French contentions. France has 
made a virtue of necessity. She cannot build cap- 
ital ships, and therefore her naval experts have con- 
demned capital ships, and are prepared to depend 
on the deadly submarine. There are six of the 
larger vessels in service, but they date from pre- 
war days and are almost obsolete. France is too 
impecunious to maintain them. But France has a 
number of up-to-date light cruisers—three of 8,000 
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tons afloat, and four others of 10,000 tons nearly 
ready. There are, besides, two older cruisers. Ger- 
many, it is pointed out, will have an authorized fleet 
of six up-to-date light cruisers; and Italy will have 
nine. According to French figures, Japan will have 
eight, and England over thirty, besides a dozen less 
modern vessels. The United States has neglected 
this branch of construction. France in 1929 will 
have fifty-six torpedo-boats and sixty-seven sub- 
marines. The figures may be reversed for Italy. 
Broadly, it is argued that the United States, su- 
perior in capital ships, but perhaps inferior to Eng- 
land in light and rapid cruisers, cannot expect 
France, without capital ships, to scrap and to re- 
nounce its only naval arm. France has to secure 
many more miles of sea communications than the 
United States, though only half the British mileage 
of sea communications. She has five times more 
mileage than Japan, and eight times more than 
Italy. The coast line she has to defend, metro- 
politan and colonial, is almost equal to that of th 
United States. Altogether, it would be impruden: 
to believe that the question of lighter craft is on: 
which can be settled without France, or settled a! 
all without the most thorough preparations and 
arduous negotiations. I insist that, if anticipations 
are raised too high, the promoters of the confer- 
ence will be riding for a fall; but I also insist that, 
with an open-eyed consciousness of the general posi- 
tion, it is well that the debate should begin, and that 
no opportunity should be lost of impressing on the 
universal conscience the desirability of genuine 
measures of disarmament at no remote date. 
Paris. SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


The Horn 


In coming to the feast I found 

A venerable silver-throated horn, 
Which were I brave enough to sound, 
Then all as from that moment born 
Would breathe the honey of this clime, 
And three times merry in their time, 
Would praise the virtue of that horn. 


The mist is risen like thin breath, 

The young leaves of the ground smell chill, 
So faintly are they strewn on death, 

The road I came down a west hill. 

But none can name as I can name 

A little golden-bright thing, flame, 

Since bones have caught their marrow-chill. 


And in a thicket passed me by, 

In the black brush a running hare, 
Having a specter in his eye, 

That sped in darkness to the snare. 
And who but I can know in pride, 
The heart set beating in the side, 


Has but the wisdom of a hare? 
Léonte ADAMS. 
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Confessions of 


AM a dean—a dean of men in a medium-sized 
American college. 
Do you know what a dean is? Most people, 
I find, don’t. Some are disposed, apparently, to re- 
gard the office with a certain awe; others, quite un- 
mistakably, incline to°contempt; but in either case 
they have little conception what it is they are re- 
specting or despising. I must, therefore, explain 
before I begin confessing. 

A dean has ordinarily two aspects, which may be 
called the ideal and the practical. Ideally consid- 
ered, he is a guide-philosopher-and-friend for the 
young men under his charge, the person to whom 
they bring their troubles of every kind—-scholastic, 
financial, amatory, and moral—for wise counsel 
and guidance. It is assumed that he shall be a man 
of wide experience, mellow wisdom, and youthful 
heart, to whom young men will freely unbosom, and 
who will understand, as father would (or should, 
though he sometimes doesn’t). Undoubtedly this is 
the conception every college seeks to maintain. You 
will find something of the sort in the statutes; and 
the idea recurs in the literature sent to prospective 
freshmen and in addresses made by the president to 
groups of parents on Dads’ Day, Mothers’ Day, 
and similar occasions. 

But, actually, no college in these days lets its dean 
be such a counselor, except incidentally and almost 
unofficially. Practically he is a policeman. He 
must spend substantially all his time promulgating, 
and, so far as possible, enforcing, the multifarious 
rules and regulations which the faculty are con- 
stantly enacting. Among the things which it is the 
dean’s business to make the students do are the 
following: 

1. To spend, spasmodically at least, a certain 
minimum of time in study. 

2. To attend classes. (In this case, and with re- 
spect also to items 3-5, there is, of course, no 
thought of 100 percent regularity; there is ordi- 
narily a liberal allowance of ‘‘cuts,” or permitted 
absences; but as the student approaches this limit 
the dean must warn him, and, if he oversteps it, 
must penalize him.) 

3. To attend chapel. 

4. To participate in military drill. 

5. To take regular physical exercise. 

6. To be vaccinated. 

7. To refrain from gross cheating in (a) final 
examinations, (b) mid-semester quizzes, (c) labor- 
atory exercises, and (d) themes, theses, and other 
written work prepared outside the classroom. 

8. To refrain from getting drunk, at least in 
public. 

_ 9. To refrain from smoking in the college build- 
ings. 

10. To keep hazing and class scraps within such 
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bounds that actual loss of life or limb will not occur 
frequently. 

11. To omit from the college “‘comic’’ magazine 
jokes or pictures of such undisguised indecency as 
would render the publication unmailable under U. Ss. 
postal regulations. 

12. To close college dances at some specitied 
hour prior to daybreak. 

13. ‘To have at least nominal chaperons present 
at such dances. 

14. To pay their bills to the college and the local 
merchants. 

15. To refrain from writing checks with no bal- 
ance in the bank; also from forgery. 

16. To refrain from using automobiles except 
under certain narrow restrictions. 

17. To keep off the grass. 


The foregoing list is by no means exhaustive. | 
have merely jotted down the first few items that 
came into my head. But it will serve; having read 
that list, you know what a dean really is. And you 
will grant me, I think, that “policeman” is right. 

It is not my omissions or failures as a counselor 
which prick my conscience and move me at this time 
to confession. Rather it is my success as a police- 
man. I am, I believe, a pretty good policeman. | 
do actually enforce, to a reasonable extent, all th 
regulations cited above and a number of others. So 
do the other deans of other colleges. (A dean who 
is not a good policeman soon loses his job.) And it 
is this efficiency of us deans which does the mischief. 
By our tireless and skilful labors, our acumen, rigor, 
and zeal, we bring it to pass that the colleges as con- 
stituted today can keep going, can carry on without 
obvious breakdown or open scandal, where what is 
needed is such a breakdown and scandal as would 
force a reorganization of this whole business of 
higher education. 

For, surely, things have come to a pretty pass 
with the higher learning, when the central ofhce on 
every campus, to which recourse is taken in every 
possible connection, is a police office; when it has 
become axiomatic that ‘students’? must be com- 
pelled: (a) to give some slight attention to the busi- 
ness of learning, and (b) to refrain from all man- 
ner of childish misdemeanors. 

There has, of course, come to be some dispute as 
to what the purpose of the college is or should be; 
but the long-time sense of the community still holds, 
I believe, that that purpose is predominantly intel- 
lectual—that it centers, in some way, about studies. 
If this be so, then the only valid reason why a young 
man or woman should go to such an institution is a 
self-felt desire for knowledge and for the intel- 
lectual and moral development which accompanies, 
or tends to accompany, the acquisition of knowl- 
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edge. It is granted that knowledge may be desired 


either esthetically, for its own sake, or more prac- 
tically, for some vocational purpose (professional 
or pre-professional), or, best of all, perhaps, in 
both these ways at once. But such a desire on some 
basis is plainly the only right reason for attending 
an institution of higher learning—and the colleges 
still like to maintain that that is what they are. 

Is such the motivation of the 800,000 students 
now in residence in the colleges of this country? 
Let us not be unduly cynical. For a considerable 
number it is. But for the majority we may take our 
answer from college fiction, in which studies figure 
only as an incidental bore and learned professors 
as butts of ridicule; from college movies (I have 
witnessed a number of these, and never yet have 
seen one book pictured upon the screen, even as an 
article of furniture in a “student's” “study’’) ; from 
the popular meaning of the adjective “collegiate,” 
which may be applied to trousers, pipes, motor cars, 
salacious humor, or drunken parties, but would be 
felt at once to be inappropriate in any intellectual 
connection; most explicitly of all, perhaps, from the 
excellent college song which runs: 


We all came to college, 
But we didn’t come for knowledge, 
So we'll raise hell while we're here. 


The actual reasons for the presence of these sim- 
ple-minded hell-raisers include the following: 

(1) A belief that a college degree—any degree, 
even the unspecialized B. A. or B. S.—is a means of 
access to a lucrative white-collar job. 

(2) A parallel belief that a degree, or even at- 
tendance at a recognized college for a year or two 
without a degree, is something of a passport into 
Good Society. 

(3) A desire on the part of many well-to-do 
parents, whose children have been taken off their 
hands for many years by various kinds of schools 
and camps, to have this care continued for four 
vears longer, until the boy shall be old enough to be 
of some real use in business and the girl old enough 
to marry. Such parents use the college as a sort of 
final day-nursery. 

(4) A desire on the part of boys and girls them- 
selves to participate in athletics, fraternities, and 
all the miscellaneous variety of diversions which 
have come to center around the colleges more nu- 
merously, hectically, and hilariously than they can 
be found elsewhere in American life. 

(5) The mere fact that everybody’s doing it. 
To go to college has become the fashionable and 
correct thing for young men and women of col- 
legiate age to do, if their fathers can afford it. They 
go to college just as they take up golf and horseback 
riding and join a country club. 

None of these reasons for going to college is in- 
herently vicious, They are all natural, understand- 
able human motives, even laudable from certain 
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points of view. But they do bring the college face 
to face with a new problem—new, in anything 
like its present dimensions, within the last genera- 
tion: that of the presence within its purlieus of a 
very large number of nice, normal, agreeable, and 
“eligible” young people who are quite innocent of 
any active intellectual interests and who desire to 
use the college for purposes alien to those which it 
has always professed. 

What would the college naturally do, confronted 
with this situation? I am not asking, as yet, what 
it ought to have done (and ought still to do) ; that 
is another question. But what would itdo? What 
would any of us have done in a similar contingency ? 

Obviously it would try compulsion. These crowds 
of youngsters had been admitted as “‘students,”’ and 
college was traditionally a place for study. There- 
fore these new “students,” like others, must study 
and must go to classes. It appeared they did not 
care for these things, had never thought of caring 
for them; they had not “come fer knowledge.” No 
matter, ‘students’ they were, and they must at least 
go through the motions. 

So machinery was devised and rules were passed, 
one rule and set of rules after another, until now th, 
“Regulations” of every college run into scores or 
even hundreds; and the president and professors 
tried to enforce these rules. But it was soon discov- 
ered that such enforcement was no bagatelle to be 
undertaken as an extra by officers already sufficiently 
occupied. It was a man’s job in itself. And so, one 
by one, the colleges have hired an enforcer, under 
the guise of a counselor, and they usually call him a 
dean. 

It must not be forgotten, even in our cynical and 
satiric moods, that, among the 800,000, there are 
some few thousands of young men and women who 
are genuinely interested in learning and unobtru- 
sively apply themselves to it. They are almost com- 
pletely submerged and lost sight of amid the noisy 
‘collegiate’ turmoil surrounding them, but they are 
there—though a dean seldom encounters them in 
the flesh. Why should he encounter them? They 
don’t need a dean; and he is kept busy rounding up 
the others. 

I think that the colleges in general, and we deans 
in particular, are worthy, not of praise indeed, bu: 
of some admiration for the skill and efficiency wit) 
which we have organized and are maintaining this 
dificult rounding up process. I doubt if ever betore 
in the history of the world so large a number ot 
human beings have been successfully coerced into 
doing something distasteful to them; and am in- 
clined to maintain that if the army of college deans 
could be drafted into the service of the federal 
government for the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act, and would apply to that end the same ingenuity, 
assiduity, and rigor which they daily display in their 
present vocation, the United States would be bone- 
dry within six months. 

But I must confess that when occasionally I 
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snatch a moment from my arduous routine and 
allow myself to question what it is all about, I am 
somewhat appalled at the pitiable futility of the 
whole business. There is not—cannot be—any real 
use in forcing any person to study. The word itself 
originally implied desire and zeal; and anyone who 
has ever really learned anything knows that noth- 
ing can be really learned in any other mood. And 
if this be so, as it unescapably is, then I and my fel- 
low deans, in so successfully compelling the non- 
students—i. e., the non-desirous—to go through the 
motions of desiring and pursuing learning, are 
doing harm rather than good in the institutions and 
society in which we labor so diligently. Specifically, 
we by our mighty efforts are merely enabling the 
colleges to retain in their membership vast numbers 
of youngsters who ought, for their own good and 
that of the colleges, to be summarily sent away. 

I think what we deans ought to do is to get to- 
gether, agree upon a date, and, when that happy day 
arrives, commit official hara-kiri—all resign at once. 

Of course, an appalling chaos would follow in the 
colleges. Joy would be unconfined. More than half 
the students would stop going to classes altogether, 
to devote all their time—instead of only most of 
it—to athletics, dances, movies, and joy-riding. In 
every stadium great bonfires would blaze, into which 
the hated text-books would be hurled, to be con- 
sumed amid groans and yells and rousing cheers; 
the scene would exceed the peppiest “pep meeting” 
ever held. Of course, the grass would suffer; auto- 
mobile accidents would increase; bootleggers would 
reap undeserved profits; and professors would enjoy 
an unscheduled vacation. 

But presently it would be found that some young 
men and women—perhaps a larger number than 
we are inclined to suppose—were returning to 
classes, or reading in the library, or playing about 
in the laboratories—because they wanted to! And 
then the college exercises could be resumed, with 
that remnant, on a purely voluntary basis. And 
after due time allowed—a period sufficient to per- 
mit second thoughts and fundamental long-time in- 
terests to prevail over merely temporary ebullition 
—those youngsters who had not of their own accord 
returned to something like full-time work could be 
quietly and honorably dismissed and advised to re- 
turn to their respective homes, to get jobs, and to 
get married; in short, to set about the serious busi- 
ness of earning a living and raising a family with- 
out further expensive and demoralizing delay. 

Out of the remnant, a real college could be consti- 
tuted. Not that all would be well immediately. 
The remaining students would shortly be found by 
the professors to be a decidedly troublesome lot. 
They would not long put up with the type of in- 
struction which the indifferent and recalcitrant ma- 
jority of the present student-bodies have forced the 
professors to give and got them into the habit of 
giving. The remnant would soon be demanding 
fewer and better lectures, less contemptibly ele- 
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mentary texts, more freedom of choice as to sub- 
jects, more time to work by themselves and “on their 
own,” and the abandonment of those numerous 
pedagogical devices which are essentially policial— 
weekly and monthly quizzes, daily “written recita- 
tions,” perhaps nearly all recitations (many of 
which serve little purpose beyond making sure that 
the pupils have studied their lessons). There are 
some professors who have become so accustomed to 
these childish methods that they might find it im- 
possible to change; it would necessarily go hard with 
these. But on the whole I think very highly of my 
professorial colleagues. I am convinced that most of 
them, as soon as they had recovered from their first 
amazement and incredulity, would rejoice in mect- 
ing the new situation and would renew their youth 
in doing so. Such is the much-needed academic revo- 
lution which I and my fellow deans are retarding, 
by our success in maintaining the status quo. 

But if such is my opinion, why do I goon? Well, 
I salve my conscience a little by reflecting that I do 
get in some real counseling of real students on 
really intellectual matters, which is perhaps worth 
while. And, for the rest, it would do little good— 
no good at all, in fact—for me alone to resign; and 
I have little hope of getting my fellow deans 
throughout the country to join me in a general 
exodus. Most of them seem to think they are 
“doing good” every day, by binding up limbs which 
ought to be amputated. If I should resign, all by 
myself, my college would simply get a new dean, 
who would take office the day I left. No joyous 
interim would be permitted. And my successor 
would probably regard his functions more seriously 
than I do, perform his policing still more efficiently, 
and thus do really more harm. So I shall probably 
go ahead, solacing myself at times with Falstatt’s 
apology for his highway robbery: 

“Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal; ’tis no sin for 
a man to labor in his vocation.” 


(This is the twelfth in a series of anonymous con- 
fessions, in which men and women in various walks 
of life are giving their professional or spiritual 
autobiographies.) 


What Other Shield? 


What other shield but this against the gods, 
Those early gods erected of iron stone, 
Those gods with cat’s-eyes on a river-bank 
Watching a queen believe her beauty her own, 
Those gods of golden height among lacquer beams, 
Those gods of implements and swollen faces, 
Those gods of tablets and baptismal streams, 
Gods of all the lands and all the races, 
What other shield but this against the gods 
Lest they might conquer us and bear us down? 
Laughter, laughter, nothing but human laughter, 
Till all the gods are gone! 

Witter Bynner. 
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In Dedham Jail 


A Visit to Sacco and Vanzetti 


HE automobile slides through a pleasant 

green New England landscape: parks and 

ponds and big houses set far back from the 
road, among Louisa Alcott’s own lilacs. A sharp 
turn through the elms, a hundred feet down a side 
road, and here we are. 

It does not look like a prison, this nondescript, 
rambling structure, painted white and gray, and, 
like the houses, set back in a lawn, with a curving 
driveway and wooden stables at one side. It looks 
like a private school—or do all private schools look 
like prisons? ... The stables have been converted to 
garages, but even so, there is such an air of 1880 
about them that involuntarily you lift your eyes to 
the gable for the galloping horse, silhouetted in 
iron, which should be there as weather-vane. Up a 
flight of steps, through a door, and now we know 
where we are. Before us is another door, made of 
big vertical steel bars. A guard lets us in—an 
elderly, silver-haired New Englander, like a lobster- 
man come ashore. We are in a huge rectangular 
space, flooded with sunshine on this lovely June 
day. Itis hardly a room. So much wall space has 
been removed and so many iron bars substituted, 
that it is like a cage; and here come those it en- 
closes. No ball-and-chain, no lockstep; but men in 
single file, heads bent, arms folded on their breasts. 
They look young and healthy, on the whole; there 
are some fine faces and well modeled heads, and 
others which are less pleasing. ‘These men wear 
trousers of gray stuff, uncouthly cylindrical—since 
they never have been pressed and never will be— 
and gray-and-white-striped shirts, cheap and coarse. 
They mount the stairs and pass along the balcony 
before the cell block, falling out of line one by one. 
The air resounds with the clash of metal, ringing 
harshly in our ears, as they lock themselves in. 
Every few minutes during the next half-hour, an- 
other such file passes through, silhouetted against 
the bars and the lush green of grass and trees, 
climbs the stairs and breaks up as it enters the cells. 

From the cell block they appear, these two most 
famous prisoners in all the world, walking briskly, 
side by side. No bars are interposed between them 
and their visitors; we are introduced, shake hands, 
sit down on a bench and some chairs, like so many 
delegates to a convention, meeting for the first time 
in a hotel lobby. They are in prison garb like the 
others; they look well, seem in good spirits. Both 
are of average height, both black-haired, both some- 
what bald in front, a baldness which somehow gives 
them a mild domestic air. Vanzetti wears a big, 
bristling Italian moustache; Sacco is clean shaven 
and his hair is clipped rather close on his round 
Southern skull. Vanzetti is expansive, a glowing 


friendly temperament, with bright eyes, an ex- 
pressive face; Sacco is intelligent, too, but less emo- 
tional. He listens acutely, interjects a shrewd word 
or two at times. He judges men’s specific acts, 
pessimistically, in the light of general principles, and 
usually for the purpose of deflating Vanzetti’s too- 
generous view of human nature. What he says 
sounds true; and sometimes profound as well. He 
is not sullen. Neither of them reveals to the casual 
visitor any trace of that warping of the faculties 
which the experts say has been produced in them. 

Today is an anniversary of a sort, for these two. 
One month from today, or within the six days 
thereafter, they are to die. Unless the Governor of 
Massachusetts acts to stay the process of the law, 
these strong and healthy men, eager and full of life, 
will sit in the electric chair, their heads tonsured, 
their trouser legs split, for the electrodes, and say 
farewell to life. Thus the state will take its Old 
Testament revenge for a murder which someone 
committed seven years ago. 

Well, perhaps Sacco and Vanzetti were members 
of the band which did that deed, though I know 
what I am talking about when I say that the chances 
against it are a thousand to one. But that they did 
not have a fair trial, there is no doubt whatever. 
No intelligent man has ever read the record of what 
happened in the courtroom, coming to the case with 
an open mind, without being convinced that these 
two were the haphazard victims of a blind hostility 
in the community, which was compounded o! 
“patriotic” fervor, anti-foreignism, and of hatred 
of these men in particular because, as Professor 
Felix Frankfurter has summed it up, they denied 
the three things judge and jury held most dear: 
God, country and property. 

We try, sitting now on these hard chairs in Ded- 
ham jail, to speak of their plight, to offer the words 
of cheer which decency seems to dictate. They listen 


gravely, and we read in their eyes the disbelief. 


which they are too courteous to put into words. 
When you have been under the shadow of death for 
seven years, you do not any longer clutch at straws 
of hope. “We'll be glad if you are right,” says Van- 
zetti politely; but it is as though one said to a baby, 
“It will be nice, if you can reach the moon.” They 
have long expected that their martyrdom, which has 
already been so incredibly cruel, will be completed, 
and that they will die in the chair. 

They are willing to spend but a moment on their 
own case, however. Vanzetti's mind is full of some- 
thing else, and now, impatiently, he pours it out. 
He is troubled about Tom Mooney, who is dying 
of a broken heart in a bleak gray California prison 
by the Golden Gate. He looks at us appealingly, 
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his words tumble out. God in Heaven! This man, 
who is to die in four weeks, is thinking only of an- 
other man 3,000 miles away, victim of an injustice 
like his own. Could we do something, Vanzetti 
asks, for poor Tom Mooney? He himself has been 
doing all he can—writing, writing, letters to many 
people, especially to some Austrian friends, urging 
them to keep up the fight. “I may not be able to 
help much longer,” says Vanzetti, with a twisted 
little smile. “And he needs help, Tom Mooney. 
He’s a sick man. If they don’t look after him, he'll 
die.” 

Vanzetti’s English, if not always idiomatically 
correct, is fluent and, on the whole, accurate. Sacco, 
perhaps, does not do quite so well; but it is fair to 
remember that most of the time they try to say 
things that are not too easy, even in one’s mother 
tongue. You must not be deceived by an accent, or 
by the workingman’s easy way they have of sitting 
on a hard bench as though they were used to it. 
These are book men. Their political faith is 
philosophic anarchism, and they know its literature 
from Kropotkin down. In this year’s graduating 
class at Harvard, there will not be twenty men who, 
on their own initiative, have read as many difficult, 
abstruse works as these gray-clad prisoners. 

Since today’s visitors are in no mood for abstract 
controversy, the hosts, ever courteous, follow their 
lead. The homes of these two men in Italy are 
mentioned. Have we ever been there? We never 
have, but we have been not far away. Florence, 
we all agree, is charming. The polite Americans 
call it Firenze, the polite Italians give it the 
Anglicized form. And Naples! Ah, yes, lovely, 
is itnot? And we go on to speak of a famous Ital- 
ian wine; and one says, “When you are free, you 
will perhaps go back to Italy and drink again the 
lacrimae Christi?” 

“When we are free...” says Vanzetti thought- 
fully. Does he see against the bars a great clock 
which is ticking away his life and that of his com- 
panion?—“Tick, tock! thirty-one days to live! 
Tick, tock! thirty days to live!” 

One does not know. He says nothing for a few 
minutes, and then speaks quietly of exercise. Lately 
they have been given an Italian lawn-bowling set, 
which they use during the hour and a half they are 
permitted to be out-of-doors. “It is good,” says 
Sacco, and Vanzetti corroborates: ‘It makes you 
sweat.” Besides this, every morning in his cell, 
Vanzetti takes setting-up exercises; he flexes his 
biceps to show you, lest his English may not have 
conveyed the idea. The prison food, he goes on, is 
not well selected, too much starch. Before they had 
the set of lawn-bowls, Vanzetti had terrible indiges- 
tion much of the time. Now things are better. In 
their earlier years in prison, these men were treated 
with abominable cruelty. As their plight has be- 
come better known around the world, things have 
been made easier for them. Indeed, they have 
little to complain of, if you overlook their deadly 
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peril of being victims of a foul judicial murder. 

One of their visitors loses the thread of the con- 
versation, thinking about that murder. One can 
understand a good hot-blooded killing; some day | 
shall commit one myself, if the organ ‘grinder keeps 
on playing under my window. But to murder in 
blood that is seven years cold!—to assassinate men 
in order to bolster the prestige of an unbalanced 
judge.... And now to find majority opinion in 
a great American community supporting that mur- 
der! ... 

He comes back from this by-path with a start, to 
hear Vanzetti speaking of his other trial, the one at 
Plymouth, which was even more brazen in its denial 
of common justice and common decency than th 
joint ordeal with Sacco. He remembers, Vanzetti 
does, with mild reproach, that some of the little 
fund which his friends—poor people, like himself 
—had raised to defend him, was squandered. A 
man took money to get an automobile and interview 
possible defense witnesses. (Judge Thayer subse- 
quently failed to take these witnesses seriously, 
on the ground that they were Italians and that their 
testimony, therefore, could not be important.) But 
this man who was given funds to get an automobile, 
instead of seeing witnesses, went joy riding instead. 
Was that fair? Vanzetti asks. 

He has a hatred of injustice, one sees that in him 
perhaps most clearly of all. With his philosophical 
and political ideas this writer does not happen to 
agree; and yet one must recognize that no cther sect 
in the modern world comes as close to primitive 
Christianity as his. He is opposed equally to Mus- 
solinism in Italy and Sovietism in Russia, and for 
the same reason—he is against any rule supported 
by force. They do not believe in force, these two 
men who (according to the state’s official theory) 
after a lifetime of sober industry, on a given day 
suddenly turned murderers to get money “for the 
cause,’ when the cause didn’t need it; planned a 
crime which bore every earmark of the expert pro- 
fessional, didn’t get any of the money when it was 
over, and made no effort to hide or escape after- 
ward. 

And now they are to die in four weeks. 

Four weeks! Our conversation has halted for 
a little; we all have things to think about. We learn 
now—by accident—that we are keeping our hosts 
from their dinner; if they are delayed much longer 
it will be cold, or they will get none. And so we 
stand up and shake hands and say good-bye. 
“Good-bye.” “Good-bye.” “You see my friend 
Mr. A— in New York? You tell him I thank him 
so much. Perhaps you do something to help Tom 
Mooney?” 

And they walk away toward the cell-block, these 
three—Sacco and Vanzetti and the unseen gray- 
robed figure which is ever at their side; and we go 
out into the glorious June evening, to the car and 
the chauleur and the road home. 

Bruce BLiven. 
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The Theater Season 


S a part of a nation that has no intention of being 

discouraged about anything if we can help it, we 
may begin a little review of this season in our Broadway 
theater by saying that it was undoubtedly better than the 
last. 1926-27 in the theater was undoubtedly better than 
1925-26. 

Setting your thoughts to work, can you, unless you 
are a theatrical person absorbed in every venture and its 
fortunes and gossip, remember anything from last season? 
From other years you recall such remarkable productions 
as the Jones-Hopkins-Barrymore “Hamlet,” or the more 
significant “Macbeth,” or dramas like “Casar and Cleo- 
patra,” “Candida,” “The Little Clay Cart,” “The Show- 
Off,” “The Hairy Ape,” “What Price Glory”; or the com- 
ing of Duse, the Moscow Art Theater, or single perform- 
ances like Mr. Jacob Ben-Ami’s in “Samson and Delilah,” 
Miss Haidee Wright’s in “Will Shakespeare,” Miss Paul- 
ine Lord’s in “Anna Christie.” But none of these fell to 
last year. For 1925-26 it is easiest to resort to Mr. Burns 
Mantle’s excellent manual. There you will see that at least 
no season was ever before so productive. The hundred and 
seventy dramatic entertainments included Mr. George 
Kelly’s “Craig’s Wife” and Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s “Great 
God Brown,” Sefiorita Raquel Meller and so on, but none 
of these equalled past events; on the whole it was a flat 
year. 

This season has brought the usual mystery plays, revues 
and farces, and at least one attempt at as difficult a problem 
as the modern American stage could tackle; the Theater 
Guild’s revival of “The Brothers Karamazov,” for which 
they brought over its original producer, M. Copeau, and 
with which they achieved a highly dubious result. There 
were several foreign importations: Madame Cécile Sorel, 
superb mannikin dressed out in the splendors of the old 
Théatre Francais and useful by way of reminding us that 
diction and manners still exist as elements in the art of 
acting; the Parisian Guitrys, agreeable and expert if with- 
out importance; the Spanish Art Theater, with the plays of 
Martinez Sierra, a good ensemble, a lovely actress in 
Sefiorita Barcena and an illustration of a certain modern, 
gentle realism in Spain; and finally the Habima Players 
from Moscow, a magnificent instance of the theater. But 
none of these made any great stir or drew enough public to 
fill anybody’s pockets or to fertilize Broadway. 

The best thing to be noted in the season just past is the 
rise in the quality of the commercial plays. You can truly 
say that the tone, the production and the technical ade- 
quacy of the sum of the commercial plays this season has 
greatly advanced. By these you mean plays that are, first 
of all, theater—as any play of whatever rank must be— 
and that are of a depth that—no matter how important or 
profound the subject may be—never exceeds a certain viva- 
cious treatment. To such plays the greatest matters remain 
only incidental. To ideas, to thought, their relation is only 
indirect, like the oxen in Balzac who could never be more 
than uncles to the bullocks. Their playwrights either cannot 
or will not explore the subject except as good salable 
theater stuff. Into this commercial list must fall all 
the better plays of the season, including “Chicago,” which, 
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though it amounts to more than any, remains one of them. 

Of these plays, the three leading melodramas of the sea- 
son, “Broadway,” “Caponsacchi” and “Ned McCobb’s 
Daughter” are certainly better than most of their kind in 
the past; “Broadway” because of a certain common sense in 
the approach to the subject matter, and a certain freshness 
in its honesty of method, especially in the directing ; “Capon- 
sacchi” because, while never rising to the blazing talents 
of Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac,” it injects into its 
glaring, sentimental melodrama a gleam of real poetic fcel- 
ing and comment; and “Ned McCobb’s Daughter’’ be- 
cause of its sharply defined character drawing and its genu- 
ine acting qualities. 

Of plays where the subject matter is more ambitious, 
plays where there is something of a problem or serious com- 
ment on life, “Spread Eagle,” ‘“’The Captive,” “The Silver 
Cord,” “The Road to Rome,” “Saturday’s Children” and 
“Chicago” represent what an improvement over most of 
our past! They are none of them consummate in their 
kind, if taken seriously in the field of drama; they are not 
“Cesar and Cleopatras,” “Hedda Gablers,” “Cherry 
Orchards,” but remain professional theater shows, satirical 
farce, historical satire, every-day realism, expertly con- 
trived as engaging entertainment. “The Captive” and 
“The Silver Cord” are plays that turn on problems, fine 
examples of facile and sure-fire theatrical writing. “The 
Road to Rome” misses many of its own implications but, 
even as it stands, is rich in fooling and in contemporary 
cracks and leisurely audacities; and “Spread Eagle,” by 
virtue of its really attacking a hot subject—militarism, 
Wall Street and intervention in Mexico—turns what 
might be rather stale melodrama into a much relished gusto 
and delight. “Saturday’s Children,” if somewhat dull, is 
a good little play of common life, with more contrivance 
than less imaginative playwrights could have given to it, a 
more pungent diction and something more of pathetic and 
ironical feeling. Of all these plays, however, “Chicago’’ is 
by far the best, and is, in fact, the one stinging and con- 
vincing piece of the season. 

In great art, whether the theater or any other, there is 
always something bona fide. A work may be tragic or it 
may be gay, but it springs from a whole impulse, and by 
the vitality of this impulse it is joyous and alive. This is 
obviously true of Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” “Othello” or 
“Macbeth,” of Sophocles in “CEdipus” or in the “Electra’’ 
that Miss Margaret Anglin produced this spring, of 
Moliere, of Ibsen in “Hedda Gabler” or “The Wild 
Duck,” of the Goldoni in Miss Le Gallienne’s “Locan- 
diera” at the Civic Repertory Theater, and of scores of 
other instances. In lesser artists, the impulse is less sound 
and whole. A problem may be serious, if you like, but it 
is seen more as intriguing the spectator’s attention or as 
making an effective dramatic crux, or as startling in its 
newness and journalistic snap, or as promising a hundred 
other attractions. Or an idea for a play is seen as gay and 
riotous or as biting and burlesquing, without the author's 
being lighted all through with the gaiety or riot of it, or 
exhilarated with its poison and lampoon. And even if, in 
all these cases, the playwright is alive all through with his 
matter and can live himself in it, it does not follow that he 
can carry this into his art. He may not be able to put what 
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he has in him all through his dramatic creation. And, 
taking the art of the theater as a whole, we can by no means 
count on a play’s being able—even if it has complete suc- 
cess within itself—to get its quality expressed in terms of 
the directing, the acting, the audience. 

“Chicago” underwent, I have been told, considerable re- 
writing as the season progressed, a fact that might afford 
no poor comment on the play’s qualities. It is the only 
thing I saw during the season that I should want to see 
twice, not because it was so good, but because it was so tull 
of meat, of wit, of breadth and point, and of the bona fide 
gusto of life. People have said that “Chicago” would be 
found to be a better drama than we might expect if acted 
seriously, if the acting were more in accord with what is at 
bottom the dark content of the play. This I think is wrong, 
but it bears on one of the chief virtues of “Chicago” as it 
was given, which is that the same tone ran through play, 
acting, and even audience. This play about murderesses 
and publicity mania is complete in its callousness; it might 
have been written by the devil; and the hard-boiled high 
spirits with which its incredible matter was thrown off by 
dramatist and players alike and received by the audience, 
represents, whatever you may think of its moral comment, 
the theatrical summit of our season. 

I have seen no decor this season that one need bother to 
think twice about, though plenty of it had adequate craft, 
smart job work. 

Of individual performances, the best I have seen were: 
for character acting, Miss Dorothy Stickney as the religious 
lunatic—the only murderess or official in the lot who men- 
tioned God at all—in “Chicago”; for intellectual creation 
and subtlety of shading, Mr. Philip Merivale’s Hannibal in 
“The Road to Rome”; and for tragic depth and her own 
strange, unforgettable drawing, Miss Pauline Lord as the 


clergyman’s wife in “Mariners.” STarK YOUNG. 


Flood-Water 
I 


T was as if we were waiting for the ducks to rise. 

The sky was still dark, no sound came over the water. 
We sat silently in the skiff, the boatman resting, ripples 
drifting widely by our side. Any moment now, dawn on 
the horizon, guns might boom and the startled mallard 
whirr into flight. 

We drifted. Out of the dim half-light, hung with mist, 
the roof of a house detached itself and flowed into sight 
...a silly roof with colored slates and water lapping at 
its chimney. The boatman stretched out his arm. ‘This 
was the Molideaux farm,” he said laconically, and bent to 
his oars. The blades shone dully, dripping, and the knots 
of his muscles brought us further into desolation. 

Tops of trees, heavy with summer foliage, were like 
mossy bushes growing from the surface of the water. A 
line of telephone poles, tilting crazily, dropped their wires 
into the flood. Empty crates, with garishly brilliant labels, 
floated by, half-filled with water. Further en were the 
grouped roofs of an inundated village. An iron cock with 


wetted spurs pointed idly to the south... . 
The sun devours fog and clouds and the sky is brilliantly 
Birds wheel overhead in easy flight, borne on wide- 


blue. 
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spread wings. They come lower, vicious beaks out-thrust, 
heads filthy and bald, and three drowned swine, swollen 
to the immensity of cattle, drift sluggishly by our side. ... 


II 


Dwellers in the Teche country, where Evangeline’s oak 
is proudly pointed out (the oaks of Evangeline are plentiful 
in the Teche), the Associated Press reporters have grown 
eloquent over their flight. “The the 
Acadians” they call it, and pound out page upon page of 
copy. 

I watched some of them come into Lafayette. 


second exile ot 


They 
came silent and somewhat bewildered, not quite under- 
standing. Hoover had arrived and told them they 
leave their homes. Within a few weeks “Hoovair”’ 
become a great man to them, a man of fable and legend, 


Women and children sat upon bundles 


must 
had 


and so they left. 
of clothing and mattresses, piled high on creaking wagons. 
Tables stuck rigid legs over the dashboards and battered 
mirrors caught the sun. The men followed, driving their 
cattle before them, dusty, weary, their eyes red with want 
of sleep. 

If they are Acadians, exiled for a second time, they know 
it not. 

They know no bitterness. Some of them, whose scapu- 
lars hang from their necks, speak of the will of God. Most 
The waters have risen, the 
But there have been 
Then they 


merely shrug their shoulders. 
land is flooded. Yes, that is true. 
floods before. The water will soon be gone. 


will go back again. What else can one do?... 


Ill 


Having been fed and clothed, the Bordeaux family pre- 
pared to spend their first night in the refugee camp. 
Prayers were being said. “Come now,” the father. 
“Now we pray for that good man, Mister Red Cross.” 
His wife and children crossed themselves and mumbled, 
in low voices, the Our Father. 


said 


IV 


Flame on the earth and flame in their faces. 
sand men at work on the levee. Orders, shouts, curses. 
Shadows running, torches burning. Activity. 
filled with mud, mattresses made of willows being sunk, 
Powerful black men, backs 


Pil ng 


Two thou- 
Bags being 


stones piled on the mattresses. 
bending with rhythmic ease, bearing bags of earth. 
the bags and singing as they work. 


Come on sand bag 

Git your place 
erumphh 

Gotta stop dis ribber 

Flood be comin’ soon 
erumphh 


Flame on the levee. 
men at work. 

In the morning, when they think the fight is over, there 
is a spout of water the thickness of a man’s waist, the sound 
of mud slipping, a sullen roar. The men rush yelling from 
the embankment, a Negro falls into the swirling river, tele- 


All night long. Shadows that are 
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graph wires crackle with the news. There has been a new 
crevasse. Four more parishes will be flooded. 


V 


They knew the story of the flood and how the Lord took 
care ot Noah. Straightway they began to build an ark. 
Their black faces sweated in the sun, they sawed and they 
hammered and they planed and they prayed. Finally the 
ark was finished and they knew it was good. Twenty of 
them, both male and female, with much of their goods, 
moved into the floating house. They sang hymns and 
chants and waited for the waters. 

But their ship was not so good as they knew. When the 
first of the water came, slowly creeping over the land, the 
ark would not float. The flood rose higher and small 
streams poured in through the holes. Soon the floor was 
covered. The water continued rising. It reached their 
knees. 

When it dawned upon them that the Lord was on some 
other side they broke open the door and frantically waded 
and ran to higher ground.... 


VI 


Sarah Jones bore twins in the refugee camp, and because 
she bore twins she was proud. She lay on her bed, black 
and enormous, staring with wide white eyes. Time came 
for the christening and the Catholic priest asked what she 
“High-water and Overflow,” she said, 
HAMILTON Basso. 


would name them. 
and so they were named. 


A Chekhov Miscellany 


ERHAPS the time is a little nearer when Chekhov 
— come into his own in this country. There is no 
doubt of one thing: we have drifted a long way, in the last 
few years, from the O. Henry type of short story, with its 
corkscrew spiral climax and its cuckoo-clock mechanism. 
The best of Sherwood Anderson, Ring Lardner and Ernest 
Hemingway is much more in the spirit of Chekhov than it 
is in that of O. Henry. The audience that likes to read 
their kind of short story as well as or better than the kind 
of short story that comes to a snappy Duco finish opposite 
the Standard Sanitary Plumbing ad on page 262 is small, 
but it is growing. And even in the popular magazines, 
where plot and situation and the final trick will, of course, 
never die out, we find a slightly increasing taste for the 
stories, so-called, of “character” and “atmosphere.” Amer- 
icans who read, as well as those who do not, like people, 
and they like people to be alive, and if they are given the 
real thing in aliveness, they won’t ask for much else. And 
who, even among the great novelists, has given us so large 
a collection of live people as are to be found in Chekhov’s 
short stories? 

But Chekhoy is still high up on our shelves, if indeed he 
is there at all. The American publishers of Mrs. Con- 
stance Garnett’s translation (which will be standard for an 
indefinite period of years), find that the twelve-volume set 
trickles with appalling slowness from their store-rooms to 
our libraries, and they have even remaindered a portion of 
these sets to a cut-rate bookseller. The plays, as given by 
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the Moscow Art Theater a few years ago, were wildly, if 
uncomprehendingly, applauded; intelligent articles about 
Chekhov appear from time to time; he could be approxi- 
mately identified by most of the persons subjected to “Ask 
Me Another,” but he is actually read, in the necessary long 
and enthusiastic draughts, only by a most miserable handful. 
He is accepted, though ignorantly and vaguely, as a “big 
man” in the literature of somewhere or other, but he is sim- 
ply not current at all. 

In Russia, he is now by all accounts worse than merely 
not current. A portraitist of things as they were, he is re- 
jected by a country where everything is in the future; he is 
dismissed as a “bourgeois,” God knows why, by people with 
whom the word is a fiery malediction; he is accused of being 
a reactionary, at the worst, and an indifferentist, at the best, 
by those who have not the mind to perceive the singular 
originality and humanity of his point of view and its value 
to him and to all other artists; he is neglected, suspect and 
thoroughly in eclipse. He is less honored even than in 
America, which is little enough. 

He has acquired, with us, the unfortunate reputation, 
which he shares with many of his compatriots, of being “one 
of those dreary, depressing, sordid Russians.” We can sce 
how a superficial knowledge of him could produce such an 
impression. In most of his stories, from our red-blooded- 
national-weekly point of view, nothing happens. His char- 
acters have an annoying way of walking back and forth, 
up and down, from one end of the room to the other—a 
trick so frequent that it seems almost like a hall-mark. In 
“The Three Sisters,” which was loyally and sensitively 
performed by Miss Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Thea- 
ter last season, an otherwise friendly audience began to tit- 
ter at the characters’ monotonous insistence that they were 
“so tired,” that they had “such a headache,” that they were 
“worn out.” These trivial repetitions, when they begin to 
get on our nerves, sometimes have power to poison a whole 
book, a whole play, a whole literature, and Americans have 
always been peculiarly irritated by such traits in the Rus 
sians. But, at bottom, Chekhov is, like all great creators, 
profoundly un-depressing, un-sordid, un-dreary. No matter 
what manner of life, hopeless and gray, is depicted, the 
reality of the people, the beauty of the brief, sure strokes 
by which the characteristic is revealed and what is secret, 
inviolable, in each human unit is left unrevealed, are im- 
mensely stirring and exciting. “Babbitt,” “Main Street” 
and, to a much greater degree, “Elmer Gantry,” are tar 
more depressing than Chekhov, because, through 99 percent 
of their bulk, they remain untouched by the magic wand 
of life. Yet their subjects, and the subjects of the majority 
of our present fiction, are the same subjects as those of 
Chekhovy’s stories: ordinary people in small towns, to whom 
nothing happens. In Chekhov, the “nothing” usually 
happens in an interesting way; with us, the record of the 
event is made doubly dull by the overweight of the author’s 
certainty that the original was dull. 

Chekhov’s own life was like one of his own stories: noth- 
ing very much happened to him; and the main facts, which 
are themselves not the most important things about him, 
can be set down in a paragraph. The things about Chekhov 
that matter are much better looked for in his stories, in 
“Gusyev,” in “The Ravine,” in “The Duel,” for instance. 
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To a lesser degree, they will be found in his letters, which 
are almost the most attractive, charming, genuine letters 
in the history of literature. In what Chekhov created, and 
in what he unconsciously revealed of himself to others, we 
can find the traits that made him so different from any- 
body else. His friends and literary acquaintances have 
added something to that knowledge. They were uniformly 
aware of his rare gifts, as a person no less than as a writer, 
and they have recorded some clear and intimate glimpses; 
but one feels behind many of their recollections the con- 
sciousness that they were not doing their subject justice, 
that even the tenderest anecdotes, even the most warm and 
loving adjectives fail to catch one of the most elusive of 
men. I think there can be no question that Gorky, though 
he was far more awed and overwhelmed by Tolstoy, was 
much fonder of Chekhov as a man. But his short sketch 
of Tolstoy, the finest thing of its kind in the world, is very 
much more successful than his recollections of Chekhov, 
because Chekhov's less energetic, more secret talent and 
personality kept to themselves and defied portraiture, be- 
cause Gorky felt too much the quiet greatness of the charm 
which was always a little ahead of the pursuing pen and 
never would be entirely captured. 

In a recent book (“Anton Tchekhov, Literary and 
Theatrical Reminiscences”: Doran. $6) Mr. S. S. Ko- 
teliansky has translated and edited many of the most in- 
teresting recollections of Chekhov by his contemporaries, 
together with an excellent chronological table and some 
extremely trifling “hitherto unpublished works” which 
might easily have been left to the obscurity intended for 
Here are fragments of Gorky again, a little bit soft, 
Here are 


them. 
ever so little in the diluted vein of an editorial. 


CORRES P 


The Poet and the Critic 


IR: I address myself not to the editorial godhead in its in- 

divisible oneness, but to the portion incarnated recently by 
Mr. Edmund Wilson, whose “The Muses Out of Work” appeared 
in the issue of May 11. 

Your taste in poetry seems to me admirable; which means, of 
course, that your likes and dislikes among the poets of the season 
are much the same as mine. In fact, I admire your natural 
taste all the more, since your reasoning, by which you go through 
the motions of fortifying your judgment, seems to me brutal and 
absurd. May I review your achievement? It is my thesis that 
you judge well of poetry without knowing why you judge, and 
that you invite the world to judge of poetry on grounds which 
are thoroughly insufficient. 

You undertake to review the season’s poetry according to a 
single consideration, which you phrase in several ways: Poetry 
must “have its roots in contemporary reality”; its theme must 
be important and contemporary; its tone must indicate that the 
poet “has a stake in society,” leads “an interesting life,” and has 
a successful “career” of which the poetry is strictly the by-product. 

Permit me to observe that in hardly a single instance has this 
principle permitted you to make an esthetic judgment. 

Certainly you do not apply it to Miss Millay’s poetry. 
prefer to ascribe her preéminence to a very different principle 
(which seems also to be highly dubious): “precisely to her mas- 
tery of the music of English verse.” Your liking for her verse 


You 


was in defiance of your doctrine, which she violated. Person- 
ally, I was astonished when I heard that the great American 
opera had at last come to pass with a libretto that harked clear 
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Bunin, Kuprin, Alexander Chekhov, Korolenko. Here is 
Soulerzhitsky, very ably and simply recording what other 
actors of the Moscow Art Theater had told him about 
Chekhov from time to time. And here once more is Tol- 
stoy’s afterword to “The Darling,” very much like a 
sermon—or like the print of a gigantic thumb on a fine 
page. 

Mr. Koteliansky has compiled a good little book, indeed 
an absorbing one for any member of the handful for whom 
Chekhov is more than a name. But it won't, we are sorry 
to say, make him any better known in America or any more 
read here. His extraordinary charm has been offered to us 
before, particularly in various translations and editions of 
his own letters, but the American fish didn’t bite. They 
gobbled the plays (for a few weeks), but plays are dif- 
ferent, and anyhow, it was Morris Gest who put the bait 
on that hook. They refuse the stories, or, more precisely, 
they have never come near them. 
are snified at as Russian and lumped with Countesses, 
The contents might 


The stories, we suppose, 
caviar, dagger-dancers and suicide. 
seem all right, for they are well suited to the American 
palate, but we are not likely to get much further than the 
label. 

It would be so easy for some arch-Chekhovian, if he 
were at the same time a good literary craftsman, to spread 
out in front of him half-a-dozen of the famous stories about 
small-town Russians, to change the names, Americanize 
the dialogue (which is strongly English in Mrs. Gar- 
nett’s translation), lay the scene in Oshkosh, Springfield, 
Fairview, or Maplehurst, and, leaving all the delicate mar- 
row intact, sail into fame on the pure, if narrow waters of 


the “quality” magazines. ... Rosert Litrete. 


ONDENCE 


back to the Anglo-Saxon; you must have been appalled, with 
your bias in favor of the Hotel Algonquin; but not sharing your 
bias, I did not have to share your embarrassment, and could 
honor “The King’s Henchman” without damaging a pet theory. 
That you, too, honored it, under the circumstances, shows a 
magnanimity. 

You do not seriously apply it to Mr. Robinson’s “Tristram,” 
which just as plainly is a poet's abnegation of the contemporary 
reality. 

You are on the point of applying it to Mr. Hart Crane’s “White 
Buildings,” but again you save yourself; what you admire there 
you do not succeed in saying, but it is despite the fact that you 
remark the poet’s lack of a satisfactory contemporary theme. 

You seem to apply it with favorable results to Mr. Van Doren's 
“7 P, M.,” forgetting that you have just now disqualified him with 
the stipulation that the “career” you have in mind for the poet 
must not include the career of an editor. 

You do not apply it anywhere very thoroughly, and the fact 
is to your credit. It is a village schoolmaster’s principle, and re- 
quires you to be presumptuous every time you apply it in an un- 
favorable sense, and you very decently prefer to be evasive for 
the most part, and let the principle go. 

In opposition to your principle, I venture to submit a counter 
set of related propositions. Poetry is automatically and inevitably 
contemporary, and in reflecting the most actual and important 
experiences of the poet refiects indubitable contemporary data. 
Sometimes its comments upon these data are direct, and some- 
times they are by way of indirection; and the latter case is not 
the less significant, though it is the more difficult for the critical 
analysis. The prime virtue of poetry as a contemporary docu- 
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ment is not its directness, in which it is greatly exceeded by 
prose, but its sincerity, in which it is reputed to have no equals. 
There is as much of the poet in a “King’s Henchman” as in a “Figs 
from Thistles,” and wice versa. It is impossible to find in the sur- 
face “theme” of a poem any index to the degree of the poet's 
emotional excitement, since any theme pursued far enough in- 
volves the poet’s whole mind and all his experience. The “in- 
terest” which attaches to a poet’s theme is fundamentally the poet's 
interest, and the single isolated critic is in no better position than 
the poet to determine whether this is a universal interest; that 
question must hang in the balance for the process of time to bring 
to an answer. 

These propositions I cannot here contend for; they seem to 
me to be very nearly axiomatic for critical theory. The general 
doctrine might be called a Critical Positivism: it is deeply in- 
formed with the conviction that critics must renounce their a 
priort formulas and their ex cathedra manners. They must pre- 
pare themselves to admit that their formulas will never fully ex- 
plain the poem, and will probably not even fully explain their 
judgment of the poem... . 

Joun Crowe RANsom. 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


[Mr. Ransom has misunderstood me—perhaps I should have 
stated my position more explicitly. In the first place, I did not 
“undertake to review the season’s poetry according to a single con- 
sideration”’—that the poet should “have a stake in society,” etc. 
This—like my remarks on “the music of English verse”’—were not 
definitive critical principles, but merely reflections by the way. I 
am well aware that no set of critical formulas can ever succeed in 
explaining a poem, and I do not pretend that my own primary 
judgments as to what is good poetry or what is not are anything 
other than mysterious emotional responses. In any field, however, 
it is possible, and perhaps profitable, to speculate as to what makes 
some productions more satisfactory than others. As for the ques- 
tion of “a stake in society,” I never either made such a statement 
or went upon such an assumption as Mr. Ransom takes for granted: 
I quite agree with him that the reality and the intensity of the ex- 
perience which has gone to make a poem, and the excellence of the 
poem, are not at all to be measured by the contemporaneity of the 
subject or the form. I have no a priori objections to any sort of 
form or subject whatever—not even to the Arthurian legends, 
My contention was simply that the work of certain poets—among 
whom I did not include Mr. Robinson or Miss Millay—grant- 
ing them whatever settings and puppets or whatever veins of 
imagery were congenial to their various temperaments, did not 
seem to proceed from a very deep or a very interesting experi- 
ence. If I had meant what Mr. Ransom thinks I mean, I should 
scarcely have spoken with appreciation of Milton: Milton's per- 
sonal emotional experience and his experience of the contempo- 
rary world both play prominent parts in his poetry, but the “sur- 
face theme” of Paradise Lost, for example, relating as it does to 
the Garden of Eden, is anything but contemporaneous.—E. W.] 


Wanted—a T. R. B. for Japan 


IR: T. R. B. need not confine his attention to Washington to 

find humor in politics; if he would turn his attention to 
‘Tokyo now and then, his broad grin would turn into positive 
gufiaws. 

Baron Tanaka has just organized a new cabinet, but previous 
to its organization he held consultation with certain “elders” of 
his party in regard to the formal platform upon which his cabinet 
should stand at all costs. As stated in the public press, he has 
decided to come out absolutely and without the slightest equivo- 
cation, no matter what happens, in favor of the following plat- 


form: 


1. Settlement of the China question. 

2. Establishment of a definite industrial policy. 

3. Settlement of the financial situation. 

4. Establishment of definite guarantee for the security of judicial 


authority. 
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We, who live in the Empire, are very much pleased to find 
so fearless a man at the head of the government. 
HaAro_p J. Nosue, 


Seoul, Korea, 


A Student Tour of Russia 


IR: Your readers will be interested to know of a movement 

of considerable significance which has been in progress in 
a great many colleges and universities throughout the country for 
the past few months. We are referring to the American Student 
Delegation of some one hundred members which will make a 
serious study of the Soviet experiment by traveling in Russia dur- 
ing this summer. The movement is being directed by the Student 
Council of New York, an association of the social problems clubs 
in the New York colleges. 

Mr. William Davis, who left two months ago to make arrange- 
ments with the Central Students’ Bureau of the U. S. S. R. for 
the reception of the delegation, has now returned to New York 
and reports excellent arrangements, both from the academic and 
material viewpoints. 

The delegation will spend three weeks in Leningrad and Mos- 
cow and the remaining five weeks in the provinces, to get the real 
flavor of Russia. The delegation will choose for itself the fac 
tories and social institutions it wishes to inspect. The itineraries 
are planned with the purpose of permitting some specialization. 
There are five itineraries for specialized study; a group on educa- 
tion and one on agriculture will travel through the Ukraine, 
Crimea and White Russia, one on industry through the Urals, one 
on the status of racial minorities and political structure will go 
down the Volga River and through the Caucasus, and those study- 
ing the timely topic of Russian-Chinese relations will sweep across 
Siberia, spend a few weeks in China, if conditions permit, and re- 
turn by way of the Pacific. 

The purpose of the venture is threefold; to clarify our ideas of 
Russia by means of facts, to establish international good feeling by 
contact with Russia and Russian students, and to bring back 
authentic reports to our fellow students next fall. 

COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN STUDENT 
DELEGATION TO Russia. 
New York City. 


Criminal Syndicalism in California 


IR: In your issue of May 25, you quote the California Crim- 

inal Syndicalism Law, which defines the offense as “any doc- 
trine or precept advocating, teaching or aiding and abetting the 
commission of sabotage or unlawful acts of force and violence,” 
and declares every person guilty of a felony who “organizes any 
society, group or assemblage of persons to aid or abet” the above 
offense. 

I wish to draw your attention to the recent act of a “group” 
of armed men who organized themselves for the purpose of de- 
stroying the aqueduct which supplies the city of Los Angeles, of 
a million inhabitants, with water. They not only organized for 
the purpose but actually succeeded in the crime, tearing out ‘a 
section of pipe 300 feet long.” 

If this act does not identically comply with the terms of the 
Criminal Syndicalism Act, then words have no meaning, and yet 
not even the American Legion is taking any steps to prosecute 
the offenders under the Act, It is a sheer farce to contemplate 
sending Miss Whitney to prison and neglecting the weightier 
matter of the law. Surely we Californians are “straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel.” 

EpcarR SUMMERTON. 


Hayward, California. 


[It is generally conceded that the dynamiters in question were 
not “Syndicalists,” and that their action had no connection with 
any radical party, but was the outcome of a quarrel between the 
Water Bureau and some disaffected ranchers.—Tue Epirors.] 
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Dragons in the Path 


France and America, by André Tardieu. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 312 pages. $3. 

France, by Sisley Huddleston. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 613 pages. $5. 


TARDIEU, the distinguished former High Com- 

e missioner to the United States, calls his book 

“a critical essay in search of coming enlightenment” in in- 

ternational relations, and admits that his implied optimism 

is an act of faith, Mr. Huddleston, whose newspaper and 

magazine accounts of current French affairs are well 

known, does not undertake so directly the task of adjusting 

misunderstandings between friends. He tries to tell what 

France is, believing, perhaps, that truth has its own diplo- 
matic value. 

The differences between the French and the Americans 
are fundamental, obstinate, and beyond the reach of mere 
explanations. No one has ever stated them better than 
M. Tardieu, and at the end he is compelled to say, “The 
great day of political coéperation has not yet dawned. Any 
attempt to hasten events will be disastrous.” 

Why? Because one nation is young, mobile and ex- 
pansive; the other old and stable. One has been blessed 
with a degree of isolation; the other takes every breath in 
the presence of watchful neighbors. One has been careless 
of nationality; the other has been conscious for centuries of 
la Patrie. One is a new mixture of races; in the other, the 
mixture has had time to cool. The huge proportions to 
which Americans are accustomed in the mechanics of life 
seem to Frenchmen fantastic and unnatural. 

As democracies, says M. Tardieu, they are alike only in 
name. The Frenchman has fewer “rights” but more free- 
dom. In American politics, economic questions prevail; 
French politics are merely political, (Mr. Huddleston 
says French politics are often merely trivial.) 

Americans are assertive of their glory as the Chosen 
People, while Frenchmen—but no, M. Tardieu is scarcely 
naive enough to make that antithesis absolute. He merely 
says in a fatherly way that our optimism and self-confidence 
are often bumptious. 

After summarizing these differences, M. Tardieu 
shows how much better he is in diagnosis than in treatment. 
To tell Americans something about France, he offers a long 
fifty pages in which history and the making of the French 
“soul” are reduced to a distressing catalogue of names and 
allusions which might mean something to one who already 
knew all the author is trying to convey. 

For concrete material, to show how national tempera- 
ments clash in action toward a common end, M. Tardieu 
digs into the story of American relief work in his country, 
both before and after we were actual participants in the 
War. Here he exemplifies in himself one of the mistakes 
in regard to America of which he elsewhere accuses his 
countrymen. “Indifference to collective action” is cited as 
an obstacle to the efforts of the invading American social 
workers, and one would suppose he could himself encom- 
pass both individual and collective points of view. But, in- 
stead of anything like an informing and comprehensive ac- 
count of the relief work actually done, we are given an 
analysis, with reiterated names of members of early com- 
mittees, of one phase only. That one phase was not the 
most important nor does its history show clearly the dif- 
ference in methods and manners which the author wants 
to make clear. The Red Cross, one of the few “collective” 
agencies in the field, is mentioned only as a bogey of cen- 
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tralization. M. Tardieu comes near to saying that the 
small groups of American residents of Paris, who unques- 
tionably did everything they could to help the French peo- 
ple whom they loved from long association, were more 
representative of American friendship and American char- 
acter than larger organizations, such as the Red Cross, 
which were supported by almost universal interest and 
sacrifice at home. 

Embedded in this rather myopic presentation of relief 
work, however, there is an explanation of the economics of 
reconstruction—one of the few concessions the book makes 
to our concern for this aspect of affairs. Probably no other 
section, excepting his initial attack on our blindness to deep 
national differences, is so much worth while as this brief 
statement of the way in which prices, and labor needs, and 
industrial reéstablishment, made difficult the seemingly sim- 
ple job of getting peasants back on their land. 

And after? M. Tardieu does not spare his own people. 
There may be something ironic in saying that France must 
be more assertive of her own excellence if Americans, who 
“love success,” are to believe in her, but he lists and con- 
demns numerous faults of which indifference to the public 
weal is the chief. We can listen with humility to his 
severe indictment of ourselves; he is trying hard to be fair. 
He really knows Americans better than any man of foreign 
birth and foreign career could reasonably be expected to 
know us. We may smile pensively at the statement that 
religion does not enter into our politics, or wonder just why 
there is such an alien air to calling Lincoln an “imperious 
genius,” but it would be difficult to find in our own his- 
torical writing anything better, for instance, than his analy- 
sis of domestic politics which caused the Wilson débdcle. 

Mr. Huddleston is not so consciously bi-national. But 
he is thoroughly immersed in his subject—so much so that 
his English is full of French echoes. As one of the curiously 
uneven series on “The Modern World” which H. A. L. 
Fisher is editing, his book is neither best nor worst. ‘The 
first chapters, which betray the fact that they are not writ- 
ten by a trained historian, are obviously inferior to Gooch 
on Germany, or Toynbee on Turkey, and they are certainly 
not so provocative as the Dean of St. Paul’s on England. 
Once he begins to move among events which he has himself 
observed, Mr. Huddleston’s work becomes less jerky and 
repetitious in style and less almanac-like in the compilation 
of facts. A coherent and intelligible modern France 
emerges from the chapters “Between Two Wars.” The 
picture of the parliamentary incompetents who exploit and 
betray the enthusiasms into which the “lucid” French so 
easily stumble is admirable. He makes understandable the 
spectacle of a thrifty, home-loving nation, without popula- 
tion pressure, becoming the second colonial power in the 
world. He shows how multiple and contradictory are the 
phases of public opinion even in a well knit country, and 
talks good sense about the question of war guilt. What 
Poincaré and other politicians at home and abroad were 
thinking or plotting are “interesting historical questions, 
but they are totally different from the question of whether 
the French as a people actively desired the War. They 
were not even expecting it, and on this point the verdict 
must be absolute.” 

For the most part, Mr. Huddleston is chary of generali- 
zations which lead to any final thesis. But he is convinced 
of one important fact, that the youth of France are re- 
belliously taking charge and are building with the belicf 
“that the future depends upon internal renovation, and the 
cultivation of friendships with foreign people, and the sub- 
stitution of codperation for competition.” 
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It would be comforting to believe that this shrewd and 
unsentimental observer was telling us the truth. 

One comes back to M. Tardieu’s balancing of qualities, 
however, because that suggests the larger and more 
philosophical question. Can nations of developed ideals 
ever hope for understanding when they come closely into 
contact? Can they do better than to accomplish in a hot 
glow of sentimental blindness any common purpose great 
enough to swing them into line—and retreat afterward in 
good-humored tolerance? Nobody knows the answer to 
those questions and few publicists even bother about them. 
M. Tardieu’s service, a feat of reasonableness comparable 
to his achievement in executive statesmanship when he was 
High Commissioner, is to show us dragons in the path. 
Dragons, one might say, issuing from both caverns of na- 
tionality and facing both ways. LyMAN Bryson. 


Romanticism, Classicism, 
Realism 


Romanticism, by Lascelles Abercrombie. New York: 
The Viking Press. 192 pages. $2. 
HE definition of romanticism is an old battle- 
ground. Professor Abercrombie comes upon the 
field with material and equipment surpassing his prede- 
cessors, and it will be long before he is successfully chal- 
lenged in his central position. One can but admire the 
firmness of his exposition, and the richness of his illustra- 
tion, drawn with equal precision from Greek philosophers 
and English poets—often the least known. The discussion 
of Empedocles in the second lecture is itself a masterpiece. 
Professor Abercrombie holds that romanticism is “‘a cer- 
tain attitude of mind,” of which the essential quality is that 
it is “a tendency away from actuality,” “a withdrawal from 
outer experience in order to concentrate on inner experi- 
ence.” He finds the antithesis to romanticism in realism, 
that “general habit of mind which loves to go out into the 
world, and live confidently and busily in the stirring multi- 
tudes of external things.” ‘This is, of course, the familiar 
distinction between introversion and extroversion. The 
commonly expressed opposition between romanticism and 
classicism Professor Abercrombie finds meaningless, be- 
cause, in his view, the terms are not of the same class. 
Classicism is not, like romanticism, an element of art, “but 
a mode of combining the elements,” in which the world of 
inner experience is combined in its true proportion with the 
world of outer experience—or, to use the admirable glass 
which he offers in his preface, “the experience which a man 
seems to give himself” with “the experience which seems to 
be given to a man.” Classicism represents “an equilibrium 
of forces.” Since we are engaged on a matter of definition, 
it is proper to inquire whether this use of classicism is not 
unduly to restrict the term. Surely, concentration upon 
securing this equilibrium may be “a habit of mind.” The 
equilibrium itself must be recognized as a combination 
which in its proportions is common to mankind, is typical, 
and therefore social. We need a word to express this 
tendency toward the normal, the socialized in art, from 
which the romanticist seeks to escape into his inner life. 
Classical is the term which, in recognition of the historical 
fact that by the Renaissance our culture was established on a 
basis afforded by the recovery of the monuments of Rome 
and Greece, has been accepted as the definition of this habit 
of mind, and it is not likely to be displaced unless a substi- 
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The definition of romanticism by reference to the inner 
life is one which few will question. It is true, the author is 
aware of the obvious difficulties of distinguishing between 
“inner” and “outer” experience, and admits quite frankly 
that he has ignored them. As it is impossible to conceive of 
an inner life entirely independent of something which by 
common consent we regard as external to it, and an object 
of general participation, so it is impossible to isolate the phe- 
nomena of each. Perhaps it is sufficient to consider as ro- 
mantic all that tends to emphasize and aggrandize the con- 
sciousness of individual, imaginative experience. A roman- 
tic use of the external world is thus possible, and certain 
aspects of it, by such use, acquire the epithet romantic. Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie points out, among other fallacies, that 
of trying to define romanticism by reference to such aspects, 
as it were by topics. It is not to be denied, nevertheless, 
that certain topics form subjects of contemplation which 
have special efficacy in stimulating the inner life to which 
the romanticist escapes. Nature may be the object of scien- 
tific study, of realistic notation, of typical generalization 
but its peculiar value in modern poetry consists in its power 
of awakening the individual consciousness to an intimate 
and personal sense of its own experience. Professor Aber- 
crombie makes a valiant attempt to exclude Wordswerth 
from the list of romanticists, on the ground that in his pur- 
suit of mature he was really an extrovert, that his object 
was “to know, with delighted kindling of his consciousness, 
the existence he really belongs to.”” The question for criti- 
cism is one of emphasis—whether Professor Abercrombie’s 
italics should not, after all, be placed upon the phrase which 
he subordinates to a parenthesis. Undoubtedly, Words- 
worth shows much of the close attention to detail that we 
expect in a realist; but Ruskin has marked the difference 
between the realism of Scott’s view of nature, and Words- 
worth’s sense that nature could not get along very well 
without him. 

The provocative quality of Professor Abercrombie’s criti- 
cism extends to his final pages, in the discussion of the oli! 
definition of romanticism as a tendency toward freedom o! 
torm. Undoubtedly, this was a by-product of the oppos 
tion between romanticism and classicism which the author, 
by his new application of the latter term, seeks to avoid. 
If classicism or any other term be used to describe 
that tendency to limit the field of art to such matter of 
experience, in sensation or thought, as may be recognized 
as typical, normal, social, the same term will be applied to 
forms, likewise limited, and approved by their fitness to the 
subject matter ; and to such a term romanticism, which must 
tend to find a new form for each individual utterance, will 
be in antithesis. Professor Abercrombie’s explanation of 
the analytic quality of modern forms of literature, which 
permits great variety of method in accomplishing a fixed 
design of structural unity, is admirable, but certain sub- 
sidiary attempts to show a congruity between the romantic 
spirit and prescribed form, suggest special pleading. The 
effort to express the inner life in painting, by imposing ab 
stract geometrical form upon the common stuff of visual 
experience, as in cubism, may represent a permanent tend- 
ency; but to associate with this effort the prescribed form 
of poetry in Provence, “the paradise of romance,” is cer- 
tainly far-fetched. Provencal poetry took its form from 
social requirements, and in so far was assuredly not ro- 
mantic, though, as in the sonnet, it became a vehicle for 
romantic, or pseudo-romantic, emotion. Such skirmishing, 
however, should not give even the appearance of detracting 
from the essential soundness and value of Professor Aber- 
crombie’s book. Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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The High Cost of Distribution 


The Distribution Age, by Ralph Borsodi. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 321 pages. $3. 


F one dollar paid for bread today, fifty-four cents 

goes into distribution costs; for beef the amount so 
paid is thirty-three cents; for corn flakes the amount is 
sixty-seven cents. 

Facts like these are gradually bringing the problem of 
the high cost of distribution before the American public. 
So much has been heard about the lowered costs of pro- 
duction due to standardized mass production that everyone 
is beginning to wonder why the consumer's price has not 
fallen in anything like a relative ratio. The crux of the 
difficulty, says Mr. Borsodi, is the bungling and unscientific 
handling of the distribution of goods. He thus joins the 
growing band of analysts who are making the country con- 
sumer-conscious. His discussion is all of a piece with that 
of E. A. Filene, Paul M. Mazur, Stuart Chase, Percival 
White, Kenneth Goode, and others who from their several 
special angles are all shouting in the wilderness of con- 
sumption that the way of salvation is at hand—somewhere 
in the distributive mechanism! 

The unique element in Mr. Borsodi’s diagnosis is the 
breadth of its economic view and its recognition of the com- 
plex issues at stake. It is not a panacea book. Rather is it 
a laying out of the several factors in distribution which 
have each to be worked on if these costs are to fall. The 
major emphasis is, however, upon the high-pressure selling 
induced, and even required, under present conditions by 
large-scale production. “It is not good for the com- 
munity,” says the able secretary of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, in his introduction indorsing the study, 
“to have the independent retailer changed into the puppet of 
the nationally advertising manufacturer.” 

Essentially, the contribution of this author (which is 
supported by Mr. Mazur’s thoughtful “Principles of Or- 
ganization Applied to Modern Retailing”) is the new role 
of the retailer. The retailer must become or remain the 
real mouthpiece of the consumers. He must ascertain what 
they will absorb, when, how much, and at what price. 
Market analysis, instead of being merely a supplementary 
service performed for the manufacturer by the advertising 
agency, must become an integral part of the job of retailing. 
Making what is wanted rather than selling, willy-nilly, 
what is being poured out of the machines, is the new ap- 
proach to a sensible integration of production and con- 
sumption, 

To the consumer, Mr. Borsodi offers this advice: Don’t 
buy branded goods when equally good articles are available 
for less money; try to buy on a basis of real specifications 
of grade, style, and price. These are counsels which Mr. 
Stuart Chase is also trying to popularize. What can be 
achieved in this direction in the face of the deafening 
shouts of the national advertisers for their special brands 
remains to be seen. But certainly some more concrete 
method of conscious enlightenment and action has to be 
secured to provide a real offset to the whole trade-marked- 
packaged-advertised-article campaigns. 

The author’s other objective is the lowering of prices, 
coupled with increased higher cash incomes for the great 
mass of people, and also with an increasing ratio of con- 
sumption to capital goods expenditure. This proposal has 
familiar aspects in all three of its parts. To the reviewer, 
the author seems on least clear and least prophetic ground 
when he tries, in the fine old Jeffersonian tradition, to re- 
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store competition as a price-lowering measure. How it can 
be done is not shown from any of its complex angles. 
Surely the legal attack on monopoly has proved a joke. ‘Ihe 
moral attack is of no avail against economic forces. And 
the economic fact is that the capital outlay required to de- 
velop competitive plants is, in many industries, overwhelm- 
ing—and it seems to be true today of many industries that 
capital equipment of a presumably competitive character is 
already seriously over-developed, as Secretaries Hoover and 
Davis have been showing in public utterances these last sev- 
eral years. Clearly, the way of the prospective new com- 
petitor is hard—and worse still, it is, scientifically viewed, 
fatuous! 

The proposal of higher cash incomes is wise and sane; 
but, broadly speaking, it requires strong group organization 
within the rank and file to force a higher wage level. 

The problem of equating income and purchasing power 
and of directing savings into consumer rather than pro- 
ducer use has been popularized by Foster and Catchings. 
But how to do it and where to begin doing it are still ob- 
scure points to every economist. What Mr. Borsodi pro- 
poses as a channel into which the wealthy can divert some 
of their otherwise to-be-reinvested capital is more patronage 
of the arts. 

This author, therefore, no more than any other critic of 
our sundry economic maladjustments, can hand the reader 
a key to fit smoothly into the lock. Yet so unaware are 
many of us of the present shift in the character of our ills 
from the problem of making goods to that of passing them 
around in some sensible fashion that this book should prove 
valuable to the public. It should help to dispel the stultify- 
ing and obstructive notion that, as each business man follows 
his own interests in an ever-so-enlightened way, the pur- 
poses of the common good are in some mystical manner be- 
ing served. This book is one of the few which realize that 
this is not true. The author is aware of the necessity for a 
new view of economic purpose. He says, in effect, that 
there is needed a deliberate effort at the formulation of new 
purposes which will integrate the conflicting desires of peo- 
ple in their capacities as producers, distributors, and consum- 
ers, and thus enable them to make their conflicts serve con- 
structive ends in efficiently organized functional institutions, 
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The «Top Talker” 


Colonel Bob Ingersoll, by Cameron Rogers. New York: 
Doubleday Page and Company. 293 pages. $3. 
GENERATION too young to have heard and seen 


him will never thoroughly appreciate Ingersoll. He 
Was an eminent lawyer, a gallant soldier, a shrewd Repub- 
lican, a first-rate friend, a defender of the poor, a lovable, 
twelve-cylindered, eupeptic red-blooded son of the West— 
none of which necessarily makes a man interesting to pos- 
terity. He was also an unbeliever of singular success and 
ferocity, who tripped up the orthodox harder and oftener 
than anyone else in this country since Tom Paine. For 
that, we bitterly envy his generation: we have no unbeliever 
of his caliber, and the score seems to be more and more in 
favor of the other side. But Ingersoll’s chief claim to fame 
and glory, at any rate in the opinion of those who wit- 
nessed it, was his miraculous gift of speech. He was a gen- 
uine, natural-born, silver-tongued orator. He could move 
juries, hard-boiled Confederate soldiers, towns, states, 
audiences of any kind anywhere, to tears or to any other 
emotion, but, being of that type as rare as the benevolent 
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despot—the good demagogue—he used his enormous power 
wisely. His head was a good one, clear and simple and 
quick, but compared with his tongue it was only an aver- 
age head, for Ingersoll was “the top-talker of the whole 
damned outfit.” 

Only the highest skill can recapture in written words 
the sheer physical splendor of such a gift. It simply can’t 
be put into print. Lacking the magnetic presence of the 
man himself and of his occasion, quotations from even his 
most famous speeches are often, like any other cold boiled 
eloquence, slightly distasteful. As a lawyer—aside from 
this eloguence—Ingersoll seems to have been honest, flam- 
boyant, prosperous, but not really striking. His Civil War 
record, his political activity, everything he did—barring 
one thing—that did not depend upon his magic eloquence, 
is hardly worth writing about. The exception, and the 
trait that made him as remarkable in his own age as it 
should make him interesting to ours, was his heresy, his 
unwavering defiance of myth, dogma, established belief and 
religion in any form. Ingersoll’s personal charm, his elo- 
quence, his courage and his reputation for success, made 
him an exceedingly uncomfortable antagonist to do battle 
with, but the battles of those days were real battles, they 
stirred up real hates and loyalties, and the proof of their 
reality lies in the fact that today the greater part of them 
need to be fought all over again. It is this aspect of Inger- 
soll that chiefly interests us today, and it is upon this side 
of him, together with the background of the forces against 
which he fought, that a biography would do best to focus. 

But Mr. Rogers’ biography doesn’t focus anywhere in 
particular. While he devotes a great deal of space, pro- 
portionately, to Ingersoll as a youngster, as a soldier, as a 
lawyer, these pages have the list of a clumsily loaded ship 
rather than the focus of portraiture. The extreme and 
miscellaneous poverty of his account of Ingersoll’s raids 
upon the Church, superstition, mythology, creeds, Moses 
and the Old Testament are not so much the result of de- 
sign as of sheer incapacity. He thinks well of such words 
as “ilk,” “parlance” and “apace,” writes “opine” for think, 
“behold” for see, “slew” for kill, “query” for ask, “potent” 
for strong, “malady” for illness, and “quotha” for no rea- 
son at all. He begins the narrative with an imaginary 
close-up (in the leisurely precious manner), of little Robin 
Ingersoll and Wulp, a toy bear; he abandons this fastidious 
method very quickly in favor of something more like down- 
right compilation, flavored with a familiarity (a ceaseless 
calling of Ingersoll “Bob” and Whitman “Walt’’) which 
is not far from trespass; by the end he has completely sur- 
rendered, and winds up with a regular snowstorm of old- 
fashioned testimonial letters, quoted date, Esq., Yours 
truly, watermark and all, just as if Robert G. Ingersoll 
were a patent cough medicine. 

No book about Ingersoll could be totally devoid of in- 
terest, and, irritating as it is, this one does give us many 
revealing glimpses of his extraordinary figure, and quota- 
tions from speeches, letters (but usually speeches), which 
show us all sides of him. Here are fragments of his youth, 
explaining so much of the man: John Ingersoll, that hon- 
ést, rock-ribbed Puritan, who “believed the Bible,” says his 
son, and passed his life “in the shadow of that frightful 
book”; old John Ingersoll, in his last hour demanding not 
the Bible, but Plato. Here is Ingersoll the free-thinker 
speaking, in 1869, of the South as “the most bloodthirsty 
anarchy,” and the North as the “best government in the 
world,” and in 1876 of the “sacred standard of the Repub- 
lican party.” Here is Ingersoll the Bible-slayer at his best, 
skilfully defending Tom Paine with one hand while he ex- 
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poses the Old Testament with the other. Here is Inger- 
soll, temperance advocate and poet—at moments a genuine 
poet, though always too public a one—chanting about “the 
wrecks upon either bank of the stream of death”—wrecks 
produced by alcohol; here he is again, praising whiskey in 
words fit to be carved in brass. Here he is in the tribune, 
Patrick Henry, toga and all, boasting that he “would not 
smother one sentiment of his heart to be the emperor of 
the round globe.” Here he is after his brother’s death, 
sing-song, panegyrical on the topmost ridge-pole of the hot- 
house of rhetoric, improvising as if from memory: “This 
brave and tender man in every storm of life was oak and 
rock; but in the sunshine he was vine and flower. He was 
the friend of all heroic souls. He climbed the heights, and 
left all superstitions far below, while on his forehead fell 
the dawning of a grander day. He loved the beautiful .. .” 

And here he is cursing his foster-mother, New England, 
with half-affectionate, half-desperate denunciation, and 
hanging about her a red-hot necklace of adjectives which 
show all sides of him as well as of her—his shrewdness, his 
basic human tolerance and common sense, his prodigious 
lust for righteous battle, his saddened hatred of what he 
thought to be wrong, his strength, his joy, his anger, his 
fever of high health, his irresistible full-lipped pulpy elo- 
quence, his streak of Lincoln and his streak of Elbert 


Hubbard. 
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Unfused Allegory 


The Marionette, by Edwin Muir. New York: The 
Viking Press. $1.75. 


HE Marionette” is Edwin Muir’s first novel. Since 

he made his debut, about ten years ago, with a little 
book of aphorisms—the fruit of his reading of Nietzsche— 
he has been writing brilliantly on contemporary literature. 
His reputation as a critic is now solid. He has shown that 
he has a number of things to say about literature and can 
say them with clarity and force. Unfortunately, “The 
Marionette” indicates that he has not yet anything to say 
at first hand about life. 

For his novel, Mr. Muir has fallen back on a timid 
allegory of a half-wit boy and his dreams. Hans is a feeble- 
minded boy in the town of Salzburg, whose only interest 
is in his dolls, and who trusts no one except his old nurse, 
Emma. On his fourteenth birthday, his father, Martin, 
who has hitherto been ashamed of him, decides to try to 
draw him out of his witless imaginings. To interest him 
gradually in life, he makes use of the boy’s interest in dolls, 
and takes him first to the marionette show, hoping to lead 
him through marionettes to people. But the result is just 
the opposite: the marionettes become more real to Hans 
than the inhabitants of Salzburg. He constructs a world 
for them, first in his dreams and soon in his day-dreams. 
He learns to know them individually, is absorbed in their 
affairs and resentful when any reminder of his actual life 
intrudes. Presently he tries to enter this world he has 
created and live in it himself. Although he has had no 
experience of love in life, he is loved in the marionette world 
by Gretchen. And this is the beginning of disaster. When 
his father brings him the marionette which has served as 
Gretchen, and Hans finds that it will not walk as it did 
on the stage and in his dreams, his disillusionment is in- 
evitable. When he tears off its costume and sees that it is 
only a wooden doll, he smashes it on his bed and drives a 
nail in its breast. After this, his mind is feebler than before. 
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But he abandons his dolls and takes to digging in the 
garden. His father gives up the idea of changing him. And 
his old nurse Emma, from whom he has been estranged 
during his interest in the marionettes, is glad. She feels 
that she has won him back. 

It is quite easy to read a Nietzschean meaning into this 
fable. Each of us constructs fictions about the world and 
tries to live as if they were real. Usually we call them 
ideals, and as often as not they are the result of well inten- 
tioned but ignorant efforts at improvement. Like Hans, 
we are resentful when they are shown up, and, as in his 
case, they are predestined to bring grief and enfeeblement of 
the mind. It is possible that the author intended Hans to 
be cach of us, or our imagination; Emma to be nature; the 
father, our rational attempt to deal with the irrational prin- 
ciple of life. . . . But if this significance can be read into 
the story, it may be asked why I have said above that Mr. 
Muir had nothing to say. The reader need only sample the 
book to find out. It is written simply and sincerely, but 
the words are tasteless. ‘They have none of the vibrancy 
and intensity of words born from realization. And the 
difference is the same as that between a piece of copper wire 
lying on the ground and the humming wires overhead 
through which the current is passing. Mr. Muir has read 
and thought about the ideas suggested by “The Marion- 
ette,”’ yet the substance of his book remains a shrinking from 
their implications. It is evident that they have been a part of 
his intellectual experience but not of that complete experi- 
ence which gives birth to imaginative prose. As a conse- 
quence, the book is thin and unfocussed; in a word, it is 
still-born. Lawrence S. Morais. 


a > 
F. M. Ford’s Poems 
New Poems, by Ford Madox Ford. New York: Wiil- 
liam Edwin Rudge. 38 pages. 


T is the distinction of the house of William Edwin 

Rudge to make beautiful books. In the poems of Ford 
Madox Ford the printer has found material worthy of his 
metal—craftsman has met craftsman and the joy of the 
reader waxes accordingly and multiplies. These thirty- 
eight handsome pages contain—the dedication apart—only 
half a dozen poems, whereof one is a translation. A slight 
offering, truly. They are called “New Poems,” but some 
of us have remembered, these several years, the first and most 
substantial piece, “A House,” from the time when it was 
originally printed in an American poetry journal. Slight 
or not, new or old, the contents of this little book are cause 
for rejoicing among all lovers of fine verse. With a sim- 
plicity of diction that seems as spontaneous as it is sturdy, 
with a cadence that has the flow and break of colloquial 
speech and withal the silver timbre of poetry, with a fullness 
of emotional strength that makes the reading of it an ex- 
perience to be remembered over a period of years, the poem, 
“A House,” is sufficient to dignify and grace even so slim 
a volume. The other pieces are small but perfect, each after 
its own kind, and the love lyrics among them have the un- 
usual quality of touching the heart. All of them carry 
atmosphere as pungent as camphor, as sweet as sandalwood. 
And all of them ring with plaesant rhymes like so many 
belfries of a Sunday. The only one to which the reviewer 
would take exception is that which Englishes “Auprés de 
ma Blonde”: the inimitable swing of the original is not quite 
captured, and something of its salt is lost. But in his own 


work, Ford Madox Ford has wrought with a beautiful wis- 


dom and a durable charm. 


B. D. 
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Vagabondia 


The Collected Poems of Ezra Pound. 
and Liveright. 231 pages. $3.50. 


[’ Mr. Ezra Pound has, on the whole, received far less 
attention from contemporary criticism than he deserves, 
that is partly his own fault: he has been so extraordinarily 
mercurial a figure, has successively presented for inspection 
so many facets, that one has never been quite sure where to 
have him. One imagines him, at the outset of his career, 
to have been a pretty romantic young man—a romantic rebel 
(which to a considerable extent he still is) with nostalgic 
longings for something a good deal more distant, both in 
time and space, than the United States. Perhaps it was for 
this reason that the first literary influence to which he 
heavily succumbed was that of Hovey and Carman and the 
“Songs from Vagabondia.” Has he ever recovered from 
that influence? One wonders. The Vagabondia motif 
shines continuously through all of his career: in space, it has 
led him to London, to Paris, to Avignon, to Rapallo; in 
time, it has led him to Propertius and Catullus and Li Po 
and Rihaku and the Provencal poets. He has, always, the 
air of a man on the point of departure. His hat is in his 
hand, and he is off to some place remoter still; he has ac- 
quired a smattering of odd and colorful phrases, in a strange 
tongue, which will find him his way about that far country; 
he assures us that this time he will at last discover the 
golden secret, the wisdom of wisdoms; but we know that 
this new country will only serve as the threshold to the 
next. 

This is perhaps a clumsy way of saying that the work of 
Mr. Pound, now collected, strikes one as being curiously 
without a center. Who and what and where, in this ex- 
traordinarily able and diversified volume of verse, is Mr. 
Pound? What is his identity? What is his own peculiar 
attitude toward this terrifying world? He seems, indeed, 
to have none; and one cannot help feeling that the lack is 
very serious. Perhaps not, however: for Mr. Pound seems 
to tell us, obliquely, that after all there is nothing easier 
than this affair of an “attitude toward the world,” that no 
new one of any importance is at all possible, and that there- 
fore it is better to play, idly and ironically, with the attitudes 
of others. Apart from a handful of satirical poems, in which 
he makes amusing fun of contemporary manners, he has 
nothing to say of his own day and age; he prefers to try 
on, one after another, the styles of the ancients; and it must 
be admitted that he often does this very spiritedly. Can 
one not—he says in effect—make a poetry of poetry, a liter- 
ature of literature? If one’s consciousness, nowadays, is so 
much (granted that one is literary) a consciousness of the 
literature of the past, shouldn’t this, then, this grab-bag of 
literary smatterings, be precisely one’s own unique attitude 
—an attitude of attitudes? Well, why not? Mr. Pound 
makes an extremely entertaining, and often beautiful, though 
almost always artificial, thing of it. He is a good crafts- 
man—Mr. Eliot goes so far as to call him “i/ miglior fab- 
bro”; he turns things with a coldly conscious nicety; and 
yet at the end one feels cheated, one feels that Mr. Pound 
has withheld the one thing that one above all wants. Isn't 
literature, after all, something more than this mere playing 
of a game, this sciolistic juggling with odds and oddments 
of erudition? One is amused, no doubt, by such curiosities 
of poetry as the empress Athenais’ attempt to narrate the 
life of Christ wholly in terms of quotations from the Iliad: 
and what Mr. Eliot could do in this cento form we have 
seen and admired in “The Waste Land.” But Mr. Eliot 
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gave us the something more, whether or not he intended to 
do so: he betrayed, perhaps unconsciously, an attitude of his 
own ; and this, in Mr. Pound’s collected poems, as also in his 
cantos, we miss. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Pound’s verse remains extraordinarily 
interesting to anyone for whom poetic technique is interest- 
ing. Unable to achieve a perfect poem or to give us, iden- 
tifiably, himself, he has none the less been one of the most 
suggestive and influential of contemporary poets. It is his 
misfortune that his many discoveries and inventions, in tone 
and color and rhythm, have been more useful to his rivals 
and successors than to himself. Mr. Waley went him sev- 
eral better in his translations of Chinese poetry, the Imagists 
despoiled him of his imagism and outstripped him, and Mr. 
Eliot, adapting the cento to his own needs, made something 
far finer of it than Mr. Pound has succeeded in doing. Mr. 
Pound, however, has always been generous: and one im- 
agines that this will not distress him in the least. He prob- 
ably has something else up his sleeve. Just as we have suc- 
cessfully labeled him—domesticated him in Vagabondia— 
he will perhaps surprise us by again moving on. Who 
knows? He may even come home. ConraAp AIKEN. 


Four O'Clock, by Mary Borden. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company. $2.50. 


OUR o'clock might conceivably symbolize the hour of 

crisis which arrives, now unobtrusively, now with a 
high sense of melodrama, in each oné of these ten stories. 
Frustration and irony are the two notes which Mary Bor- 
den has attempted to strike, but an impression of brilliant 
superficiality is what she really achieves. Several of her 
tales concerning gallant and unhappy ladies are worthy of 
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Michael Arlen in his Mayfair mood. Others are more 
arresting. ‘The delicate grotesque horror of “To Meet 
Jesus Christ” is a triumph in virtuosity, as is the story of 
a young man who fell in love with a Pirandello character. 
Only two stories, however, have the real ring of sincerity— 
“Beauty” and “The Little Horse.” One feels that Mary 
Borden has played tricks with her unusually accomplished 
style and her flair for drama. She has produced a book 
of short stories which are undeniably civilized but which 
fall far short of her former achievements in “Jane—Our 


Stranger.” E. H. W. 








Contributors 


SisLey Huppieston, Paris correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, is the author of “France and the 
French,” “Those Europeans,” and other books. 

Lfonie ApAms is the author of a book of poetry, “Those 
Not Elect.” 

WITTER ByNwer is the author of “The Beloved Stranger,” 
“A Canticle of Pan,” “Pins for Wings,” and other 
books of poems and plays. 

HAMILTON Basso is a native of New Orleans. He has 
published fiction in the New Masses, and is at work 
upon a novel, 

LyMAN Bryson, after a number of years abroad spent in 
international relief work, is now living in California. 

Orpway TeApD is a member of the Department of Industry 
of the New York School of Social Work, and is the 
author of “Personne! Administration” and other books 
dealing with industrial management, 

Lawrence S. Morris contributes stories, sketches and re- 
views to current periodicals. 

ConrAp AIKEN is the author of “Scepticisms,”’ “Bring! 
Bring!” a book of short stories, and of several volumes 
of verse. 























SUMMER RESORTS 
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RIVERLAKE LODGE 
A Camp Superb for Adults 
at Kingston, N. Y. on the Hudson River and Lake Esopus. 


A beautiful place with wonderful views of the Hudson River and 
mountains, where intelligent people will meet congenial company. 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Tennis, Hand Ball, Dancing and other 
amusements. Excellent Food. Terms: $35.00 weekly, $7.00 a day. 


Special July 4th week-end 


Camp sites and Furnished Rooms or Bungalows by the season. 
Write for camp booklet. 


Riverlake Lodge—70 West 40th Street 
N. Y¥. Tel. Longacre 3693. 
Directors: 

HARRY WEINBERGER HARRY KELLY 
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SCUDDER MIDDLETON | 


Author of “Streets and Faces” 
and “The New Day,” 


is acclaimed by Contemporary Verse as “one of the finest 
and most neglected of first-rate American poets.” 


UPPER NIGHT 


| 4s his new book of Poetry. “Authentic poetry. Among the 
best things of the season.” The New Republic $2.00. 








HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York 


HENRY 
One Park Avenue 
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TIMBERLAND 


In the Heart of the Adirondacks 
POTTERSVILLE, N. Y. 
The Camp Purposely Limited to Congenial Group of 40 


Excellent facilities for 
all camp sports—also golf 


Bungalows and Main House 
modern in every respect. 
Rate $27.00 per week. 
Morris Harkavy N. Y¥. office, 55 West 42 St 
Esther R. Kaplan Pennsylvania 7663 








A SUMMER VACATION 
By the Sea 


With writers, editors, artists, 
scientists, musicians, educators. 
Bathing, golf, tennis, sailing. 
Rates moderate. References. 

















MT. AIRY IS NOT A CAMP BUT A COMMUNITY 


where artists and radicals teach children, write books, com- 
pose music and do other worthwhile things all the year 
through. It has a school that is “different,” a brook, beau- 
tiful woods and many fine views of the Hudson, to say noth- 
ing of such things as running water, electric light and tele- 
phones. It adjoins the village of Croton-on-Hudson, but has 
the advantage of privacy where a new form of social life can 
daily. Special inducements for those with children. 


Enquire Harry Kelly, 70 Fifth Ave., Tel. Chelsea 0432. 
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SUMMER RESORTS 


Rock Lake 
Country Club 


Formerly 


Camp Greater Utopia 
Narrowsburg, N. Y. 

Phone Narrowsburg 47-3 

On Beautiful Rock Lake 
A vacation playground for youn 
folks. All water sports, tonnin = 
ketball, handball. Entertainments 
arranged, social programs different 
daily. Dancing and everything in- 
formal. Meals wnrivated (dietary 
laws strictly observed). Rates and 
full information on request. Up to 
July Ist, address all communications 











to 41 West 25th Street, New York 
City. Watkins 0640. 
Special For the 
Reduced 15 4th of July 
Rate Week-End 


Make Reservations Now 




















Brook Bend Tie 


Inn: Near Lake Garfield in the 
Berkshires 

House guests accommodated. 

Modern conveniences. Excellent 

Cuisine. Tea toom in the new 
barn shop by the lake. 

Brook Bend Tavern 

Monterey 


Mass, 


Manomet, Cape Cod Bay. 
Shore cottage—Comfortably furnished 
for 4 adults. Bathing beach; beauti- 
ful ocean view; quiet. Running 
water; electric light; garage. Rent, 
$450 for season. 
M. H. Holmes, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





575 Ocean Ave. 
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SUMMER RESORTS 


SPEND YOUR 


Hl July 4% Holiday 
Among famous 
scenes of Adirondack 

TAV ERN beauty. 

Camp equipped with 
every known facility 
ADIRONDACKS a. sport and com- 
Rate $30 per week. 


Special Week $12.50 50 
Rate---- 
Fare, round he New York to 
Lake George, $12.28. 





Capacity Strictly Limited 
Make Your Reservations Now 


Address: 
Echo Lake Tavern, Warrensbure, N. Y. 
1440 Broadway, N. Y¥. ©., Longacre 54282 
Moe Nudetl Rebecca B. Nuidell 











SPRUCE POINT CAMP ——_3it,vernom 


An ideal spot for a real vacation on the 
shore of Parker Lake. Separate cabins, 
central dining hall, fresh vegetables from 
the neighboring farm, spring water for 
drinking purposes, fine bass fishing, tennis 
court, beautiful roads and paths for hik 
ing. Interesting scenery among the hills, 
only one mile from a typical New England 
village. Special rates for July. 





MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 
At the seashore. Modern; fireproof. Home- 
like comforts. Outdoor sports; surf bath- 
ing; 37 minutes to Times Sq. via BMT. 
Now open for Spring and Summer reserva- 
tions. Rates moderate. Phone Sheepshead 
5000. 


Do you want to know about the Negro 
race? Send for the Fading Leopard’s 
Spots—$2.50. Who’s Who In Colored 
America (the latest book of refer- 
ence) $10.00. Money order, check or 
Cc. O. D. 

YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE 

255 West 144th St., New York 





TO LET—For the season, or longer, m 
pleasant home, Foot o’ the Hill, itt 
River, Massachusetts. Fifty acres, mostly 
pasture and woodland, two rivers, garden, 
stone terrace. On Berkshire Trail. Re- 
modeled house, nine rooms furnished with 
comfort and beauty. ane fire-place, 
bath, Season $750. Year $1, 

Mrs. Helen Talboy, Swift ee Massa- 
chusetts. 





FOR RENT 
Two unfurnished rooms, bath, fire- 
place. In Chelsea district. House 
owned by The New Republic. Tele- 
phone: Chelsea 8393. 


POSITION WANTED 
YOUNG MAN, 27. Six years varied busi- 
ness and technical experience. Well read 
and educated, refined, good — rsonality. 
Seeks connection where intelligent con- 
scientious services are needed. Free to 
consider anything, anywhere. Address: 
ox 492, The New Republic. 


THE ART OF LIVING 


The above leafict wi!l be sent free on 
application to 
Aristide Maurin, Woodstock, N. Y. 











¢ 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 
Spare time, writing for vewspapers, maga- 
zines. Experience unnecessary. Details 
FRER, 

Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louis, Mo. 








REAL HARRIS TWEED 

The aristocrat of all sports wear—irect from 

makers. Patterns free. Cut lengths by post, 
Carriage paid. 


$2.00 per yd. 
NEWALL, 159 Stornoway. Sostiand 








TWO ACRES 


Sweeping view Hudson and mountains. 
House eight rooms, two baths, every com- 
fort. Garden of fruit and flowers. 34 
miles New York. Other houses along 
Hudson, Ossining tq Peekskill. Write 
Croton-on-Hudson. Or telephone, Mondays 
only, Bryant 7718 


Margaret Lane 





APARTMENT TO LET 


LARCHMONT-on-SOUND, two room, bath 
and kitchenette furnished apartment in 
new, modern fireproof elevator apartment 
house near station for rent for season, 
4-5 months, with beach privileges. Address: 
Box 493 The New Republic. 


SMALL NURSERY GROUP 


Beautiful country surroundings 
Foothills of the Berkshires 


Healthy, simple, homelike experience for 
very limited number of children—aged 4 
to 7, June, July, August. 

Westchester Co., 2 hrs. from New York. 


ALVIE NITSCHKE, Walden 
New York. 





Director, 
School, 34 West 68th Street, 
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ON TRIPP LAKE 


Only 12 miles north of Lake George 
Brand new, up-to-date, beautiful and com- 
plete in every detail, 

Golf, 8 clay tennis courts and abundant 
facilities for every other sport 
Commodious community building and log 
cabins with every comfort ind convenience 


All this limited to 150 campers. 

Low rates for the month of Ju: 
Special excursion train rates, New York to 

Lake George, round trip, $12.28 


Address 
LENA BARISH Directors SAM GARLEN 
GREEN MANSIONS, WARRENSBURG, N.Y. 
City Offic r. 42nd St., Long. 4682. 


, 33 W. 
Founders of ‘the “Small Cam p Ideal.” 





THE LLOYD, Bellport, L. I. 


on the Great South Bay 
Midway between New York and Montauk 
COOL COMFORTABLE CHAKMING 
ALL SPORTS 
For regular guests and week-end parties 
Excellent Table 
Vegetables From Our Farm 
Address = Lloyd, Bellport, L. LL 
el peMiport 17 


(Owners, D. J es K. M. Meserole) 

















RATIONAL LIVING 


The radical health monthly. B. Liber, 


M. D., Dr. P. H., Editor. At last it begins 
to be successful. Our sacrifices have not 
been in vain, Splendid response No, 
we're in no danger of becoming popular; 
only intelligent people have sent in the 


many new subscriptions 

If you're a worker, you must know some- 
thing about health from your own view- 
point. If a radical or revolutionist you 
can’t postpone health until after the social 


revolution; your efficiency in the work for 
your ideal is diminished through ignor- 
ance Are you a health crank? You're 
blind to all points of view but your own) 
you must free yourself from “health’ 
prejudices and be rational. Are you an 
intellectual and think you know it all? 


You have no idea how ignorant you are ia 


real health matters, how you suffer 
through your ignorance and how your 
intellectual work is hampered through 
handicaps which a rational health view- 


point may prevent or correct. 

Rational Living is a revolution in thought 
personal life, hygiene and treatment o 
disease. It contains ideas taken from 
everywhere, but, not fitting inte any sys- 
tem, they form a new philosophy. A maga- 
zine published at a loss. No agar adver- 
tisements. No doctors, drugs, institutions, 
curing methods to recommend. Its aim is 
to teach its readers to become as independ- 
ent from them as possible 

June issue is out, 50c. a copy 3 months, 
trial subscription $1. Old sample copies 
free to new readers. 

AS A DOCTOR SEES IT, by B. Liber, 
an elegant volume of 173 poignant stories 
from life as seen by a physician, and 
illustrated by the author, 200 pages, $1.50. 
Free with a full subscription to Rational 
Living if requested. 


Address: Rational Living, Box 2, Statioa 
M, New York 








Little 
Theatre 


44th St.. W. of Broadway 


Evgs. 8:30. Mat. Wed. at spe- 
cial prices and on Sat. also. 





“One 





GRAND 
STREET 
FOLLIES 


find anywhere 
more clever ideas, 

satire, or more 
Wood Krutch 


cannot 
New York, 
more fresh 
nerve."’"—Joseph 
in The Nation 
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T0ce EVERYMAN’S 


OR years we have wanted to promote the sale of Everyman’s—to associate our- 


on orders of 


regularly 80c 


5 or more 


Now we make a start. 
placed in stock—a selection from the 800 numbers in the Library. 
titles in Everyman’s are offered at 70c a volume POST-PAID if bought in quantities 


of 5 or more. ‘The single copy price is 80c post-paid, an incredibly low cost for such 


enduring books. Please order by number. 


Acschylus. by 


: Lyrical Dramas Trans. 
. 8. : 


Black ic 


7 Aesop's and Other Fables, 


A. memene, Themas, The Imitation of 

Christ 

Segoe, Hans’ Christian. Fairy 
ates 


9 Arabian Nights, Fairy Tales from the. 


344 Aristophanes. Acharnians, Knights, 
Peace and Birds. Trans. by J. H. 
Frere. 

516 - The Frogs, The Trial of Euripides, 
, he Clouds and The Wasps. 

S47 Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics. Trans. 
by Db. P. Chase. 

605 ———Politics. Edited by A. D. Lindsay. 

115 Arnold, Matthew. Essays, Literary and 
Critical. 

578 Arthurian Tales and Chronicles. Rep- 
resented by Wace and Layamon. 
Wace trans. by Eugene Mason. 

497 Aucassin and Nicolette, and 15 other 
Medieval Romances and Legends. 
Trans. by Eugene Mason. 

9 Aurelius, Marcus, Meditations Trans. 
by Casaubon. 

24 Austen, Jane. Emma. 

23 ——-Mansfield Park. 

22 —— Pride and Prejudice. 

21 ——Sense and Sensibility. 

10 Bacon, Francis. Essays of. 

520 Bagehot, Walter, Literary Studies. In- 
tro. by Geo. Sampson. Vol. IL. 

21 ——-Literary Studies. Vol. II. 

245 Ballantyne, R. M. Coral Island. 

419 Balzac, Honore de. Catherine de Med 
ici. 

530 ——-Country Doctor. 

463 ——Cousin Pons. 

169 ——-Eugenie Grandet. 

170 ——Old Goriot. 

506 Beaumont and Fletcher. Select Plays. 

479 Bede. Ecclesiastical History. 

483 Berkeley, Bishop. A New Theory of 
Vision, Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge, etc. 

625 Bjornson, Bjornstjerne. Plays. Trans. 


304 Blackmore, R. D. 


by R. Sharp. Vol. 

Lorna Doone. 

——Sovringhaven. 

Book of British Ballads. 

R. Brimley Johnson. 

Book of Heroic Verse. Selected by 

Arthur Burrell, M. A. 

Borrow, Geo. The Bible in Spain. 

——Romany Rye. 

Beewell, J. Life of Dr. Johnson. ar ‘ 

Bright, John. Speeches. 

Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. 

——Shirley. 

——Life of. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

Bronte, Emily. Wuthering Heights. 

Browne, Sir Thomas. Religio Medici, 

Urn Burial, etc. 

Browning, Robert. Poems. Vol. L., 
II., 1844-1864. 


1833-1844. 
- Vol. 
The Ring and the Book. 
Bulfinch, Thomas. The Age of Fable. 
——Legends of Charlemagne. 
Bunyan, John. Pilgrim's Progress. 


Selected by 





Burke, Edmund. American Speeches 
and Letters. 
Burney, Fanny. Evelina. 


94 Burns, Robert. Poems and Songs of. 





58 Dasent, Sir George W. 


By ron, Lord. Poe ‘ms and P lays. ver i 
Vol. IIL. 
Caesar’s Commentaries. Translated by 
W. A. McDevitte. 

Carlyle, T. Essays. Vol. IL. 
and Other Miscellanies. 
~———-Essays. Vol. II. English and Other 
Critical Essays 

——French Revolution. Vol. L 
oe ” 7 Vol. It. 
——Past and Present. Intro. by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

——-Sartor Resartus. Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. Autobiography of. 
Century of Essays, A. An Anthology. 
Cervantes, M. de. Don Quixote. Trans. 
by Motteaux. Voll 


“ “ “ “ “ 


Scottish 


Sedan ae « ” Vol. IL. 
7 Chaucer, Geoffrey. 
5 Cicere’s “Offices.” 


Canterbury Tales. 

On Friendship. On 
Old Age, and Select Letters. 

oe Colley. An Apology for his 
site, 

Coleridge, 8. T. Golden Book of (The 
Poems of) 

Collins, Wilkie. The Woman in White. 

Collodi, C. E. Pinocchio, or The Story 
of a Puppet. Illustrated. 

Cook, Capt. Voyages of Discovery. 

Cooper, J. F. Deerslayer. 

——Last of The Mohicans. 

——Pathfinder. 

——Pioneer. 

Creasy, Sir Edward 8. Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World. 

Crevecoeur, J. Hector St. John, Letters 
from an American Farmer, 1735-1813. 
Intro. and Notes by Barton Blake. 

Dana, KR. H. Two Years before the 


Mast. 
Dante. Divine Comedy. Trans. by Cary. 
Darwin, Charles. Voyage of the 


“Beagle.” 

Story of Burnt 
Njal. 

Daudet, Alphonse. Tartarin of Taras- 
con and Tartarin on the Alps. 
Defoe, Daniel. Captain Singleton. 
——Robinson Crusoe. 

Demosthenes. On the Crown, The Phil- 
ippics, and Ten Other Orations. 

De Quincy, Thomas. Confessions of an 
English Opium-FEater. 

-—English Mail Coach and Other 
Writings. 

Descartes. A Discourse of Method and 
Meditation on the First Philosophy. 
Dickens, C. Barnaby Rudge. 
——Bleak House. 

——Christmas Stories. 





2 ——David Copperfield. 








240 ——Dombey and Son. 
234 Great Expectations. 

292 ——Hard Times. 

293 ——Little Dorritt. 

241 ——Martin Chuzzlewit. 

228 ——Nicholas Nickleby. 

173 ——Old Curiosity Shop. 

233 ——Oliver Twist. 

204 ——Our Mutual Friend. 

235 Pickwick Papers. 

102 ——Tale of Two Cities. 

32 Dietion of Non-Classical Mythology. 
Compiled by Marian Edwardes and 
Lewis Spence. 

554 Dictionary of Dates. 





selves with this greatest of all publishing achievements. 
Bookstore there was nothing we could do. 


3 ——Count of Monte Cristo. 
cr 


i} Faraday, 


5 Goldsmith, Oliver. 


But until we got the 


On these two pages are listed 300 volumes which have been 


These and all other 


Disraeli, Benjamin. 
Dostoieffsky, Fedor. 
ment. 
~—The Idiot. 
Dryden, John. Essays on Drams 
Poesie and Kindred Subjects. 
Dumas, Alexander. Black Tulip 
rol 


Coningsby. 
Crime and Punish- 


—_— Vol. II. 

——Three Musketeers. ; 

——Twenty Years After. 

Eliot, George. Adam Bede. 

——Mill on the Floss. 

——Romola. 

——Silas Marner. 

—Elizabethan Drama, Miner. Vo! [. 

Pre-Shakesperian Tragedies. 

Vol. IL. Pre-Shakesperian Comedics 

Emerson, R. W. Essays (Both Series) 

——Conduct of Life, Nature, and Es 

says from the “Dial.’ 

——English Traits and Representative 

Men. 

—— Poems. 

English Shert Stories. 

turies. 

Epictetus. Moral Discourses. 

Euripides. Plays of. Trans. by Shelley 

Woodhull, ete VoL lI 
“ Vol. 





15th to 20th Cen- 





Evelyn, John. Diary. Mey Zz 
aoa - VoL IL. 
Everyman and Other shows le Plays. 
Michael. Experimental Ke- 


searches in Electricity. 


7 Fielding, Henry. Cs Andrews 


- Tom Jones. Vol 
” Vol. IL. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiograph) 
Froissart, Sir John. Chronicles 
England, France and Spain. 
Froude, James A. Essays in Litera 
ture and History. 
——Essays. Vol. II, Short Studies 
Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford. 
——--Life of Charlotte Bronte. 
a J. W. von. Faust. Parts I and 


——Wilhelm Meister. Vol. I. 
“ « " Vol. I. 





Gogol, N. V. “Dead Souls.” 

-———-Taras Bulba, and Other Tales. 
Vicar of Wakefic!! 
Gorki Maxim. Through Russia; Short 
Stories. Trans. by C. J. Hogart h 


5 Gray’s Poems and Letters. 


Hamilton, Alex. & Others. Feder 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. House of S\) 
Gables. 





Scarlet Letter. 

——Twice-Told Tales. 

Hazlitt, William. Table Talk. 
Herodotus. Trans. by George Raw!)' 
son. Vell 
——= e Vol Il 
Holmes, 0. W. Autocrat of the Break 
fast Table. 

Homer. The Iliad. Trans. by Lora 
Derby. 

——The Odyssey. Trans. by Cowper 
Horace. Complete Poetical Works 


Hugo, Victor. Les Miserables. Vol. 1 
amuse Vol. ll 





Notre Dame. 

Hume, David. Treatise of Human N&- 

ture. Part I. Of the Understanding 

Part II. Of the Passions. Part II! 

Of Morals. Intro. by A. D. oy ed 
oO. 


Vol I. 
Huxley, Thomas H. Man's Place 12 
Nature, and other Essays. 
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LIBRARY ~ T0Qe 


S everyone knows the uniform, sturdy cloth binding adds to their attractiveness. 
A Between book-ends they show up to excellent advantage. 

Thackery, Dickens, Jane Austen, Herman Melville or the complete works of the 
Greek dramatists or the English poets it is difficult to imagine anyone, not a collector, 


preferring a better text. 
Check vour reading with this list. 


4914 Ibsen, Henrick. A Doll's House, The 
Wild Duck, and The Lady from the 


652 ——-Ghosts. An Enemy of the People, 
and Warriors of Helgeland. 

659 —-—The Pretenders, Pillars of Society, 
ete. 

716 ——Brand. 

747 ——Peer Gynt. 

117 Irving, Washington. Sketch Book. 

489 Jonson, Ben. The Complete Pure 

vl. 


490 —— Vol. IL. 

629 Kalidasa. Sakuntala, an Indian Drama 
with some Poems. 

101 Keats, John. Poems of. 

20 Kingsley, Charles. Westward Ho. 

6 Kingston, W. H. G. Peter the Whaler. 
880 Koran, The. Trans. by J. M. Rodwell. 
215 Lane, E. W. Manners and Customs of 

the Modern Egyptians. 

14 Lamb, Charles. Essays of Elia. 

8 Lamb, Charles and Mary. Tales from 


Shakespeare. 
437 Le Sage, A. BR. Gil Blas. VoL IL. 
438 —— Vol. IL 
206 Lincoln, Abraham. Speeches and Let- 
ters 
751 Lecke, John. Two Treatises of Civil 
Government. 


882 Longfellow, Henry W. Poems, 1823- 
1866. 


700 Lucretius: Of the Nature of Things. 
Metrical Trans. by Wm. E. Leonard. 
700 Lyell, Charles. The Antiquity of Man. 


80 Lytton, Edward Bulwer. Last Days of 


Pompeii. 
18 ——Last of the Barons. 
225 Macaulay, T. B. Essays. VoL L 
226 —— Vol. I. 


280 Machiavelli, Niccolo. The Prince. 
45 Malory, Sir T. Le Morte Cae. : 
ol, 


602 Malthus. Principles of wepuiation, 
> 


oL L. 
693 —— Vol. IL. 
306 Marce Pole. Travels. 
383 Marlowe, Christopher. Plays and 


Poems. 

82 Marryat, Capt. Mr. Midshipman Easy. 

429 Martineau, Harriet. Feats onthe I jord. 

179 Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. 

297 ——Omoo. 

180 ——-T y pee. 

452 Mill, J. 8S. Utilitarianism, Liberty, and 
Representative Government. 

384 Milton, John. Poems. 

440 Montaigne, M. E. de. Essays. Trans. 
by John Florio, Vol. I. 

441 ——-Essays. Trans. by John Biette. 

OL. 1. 


Vol. IL. 

461 More, Sir Thomas. Utopia and the Dia- 
logue of Comfort against Tribulation. 

= Motley, J. L. Dutch Republic. Vol. I. 


7 Vol. Il. 
88 se « VoL IIL. 
123 Mulock, Miss. John Halifax, Gentle- 


man, 

636 Newman, J. H. Apologia pro Vita Sua. 

312 Nibelungs, The Fall of the. Trans. by 
Margaret Armour. 

718 Paine, T. Rights of Man. 

%6 Palgrave, F. T. Golden Treasury. 

327 Peacock, Thomas Love. Headlong Hall 
and Nightmare Abbey. 

53 Pepys, uel. Diary Vol. I. 

4 —— ” Vol. IL. 


148 Percy, Thomas. Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. Vol. L. 





See if there are not at least five titles which you 
would like to have at hand to turn to when unexpected Icisure comes. 
will be enclosed with every order or will be sent on request. 


G4 Plate’s Republic. Trans. by Harry 


Spens. 

456 ——-Dialogues. Vol. I. On Poetic Inspi- 
ration. 

457 ——-Dialogues. Vol. If. Socratic Dts- 


courses and Xenophon, Memorabilia. 

407 Plutarch’s Lives. Dryden's Transla- 
tion, revised by A. H. Clough. Vol. 1. 

408 —— ‘ VoL II 

4m ——- a Vol. lll 

565 ——-Moralia. Translated by P. Holland. 

336 Poe, KF. A. Tales of Mystery and Iim- 
agination. 

760 Pope, Alexander. Poems, Episties and 
Satires. Intro. by Ernest Rhys. 

301 Prescott, W. H. Conquest of Peru. 

29 Reade, Charlies. Cloister and _ the 
Hearth. 

299 ——-Peg Woffington. 

604 Restoration Plays: from Dryden to 
Farquhar. Introduction by EK. Gosse. 

683 Richardson, Samuel. Pamela, VoL L. 

Vol. IL. 


500 Ricardo, David. The Principles of Po- 
litical Economy and Taxation. 


630 Roget's Thesaurus. With additions. 
VoL I. 





631 —— * Vol. II. 

627 Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. Poems. Trans- 
lations of Early Italian Poets and 
Dante's Vita Nuova. Intro. by Ed- 
mund G. Gardner. 

660 Rousseau, J. 3. The Social Contract 
and Other Essays. 

216 Ruskin, J. Unto this Last, the Political 
Economy of Art (reissucd in 1880 as 
“A Joy for Kver"’), and Essays on 
Political Economy (reissued as Mune- 
ra Pulveris). 

217 vanes of Drawing and Perspec 

ve. 

219 ——-Sesame and Lilies. Two Paths, and 
King of the Golden River. 

207 ——Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

200 St. Augustine. Confessions. 

455 St. Francis of Assisi. The Little 
Flowers, The Mirror eof Perfection, 
and Bonaventura’s Life. 

129 Scott, Sir W. Bride of Lammermoor, 

133 ——Guy Mannering. 

134 ——Heart of Midlothian. 


16 —— Ivanhoe. 
135 Kenilworth. 





140 —_—— Durward. 

141 ——Redgauntlet. 

142 ——Rob Roy. 

144 ——Talisman (The). 

748 Sewell, Anna Black Beauty. 


tra ted. 


Illus- 


For sets of Scott, 


A complete list 
Valid for two months. 





153 Shakespeare, Wm. Comedies 
154 Histories and Poems of 
155 Tragedies of 


or 


=i Shelley, P. B. Poetical Work 
238 — — o 
95 Sheridan, R. B. Plays. 


on orders of 
5 or more 
regularly S0c 


of 


s. Vol lI 
VoL II 


412 Smith, Adam. Wealth of Nations 


413 —— “ 


114 Sophocles, Dramas of. TJ 
Young. 


Vol. I 
Vol Il, 
‘rans by 


504 Spencer, Herbert. Essays on Educa- 


tion, 
443 Spenser, Edmund. Faerie Q 
444 —— - 
451 Spinosa, Benedict de. Ethics 
617 Sterne, Laurence. Tristram 


763 Stevenson, Robert Louis. 
Island & Kidnapped. 


ueene 
VoL I. 
Vol. 1, 
, ete. 
Shandy. 
Treasure 


764 —_-The Master of Ballantrae & Black 


Arrow. 
767 ——Dr. Jekyll and Mr. H 
Merry Men and Other Tales. 
379 Swedenborg, Emanuel. 
Hell. 
60 Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver's 
-——Journal to Stella. 


yde, The 


Heaven and 


Travels. 


Tennyson, Alfred, Lerd. l’oems of. 
Vol 


44 
626 “ 
73 Thackeray, W. M. Henry Es 
425 ——Pendennis. Vol. I. 
ey Vol IL. 
298 ——-Vanity Fair. 
H ——Virginians. Vol. I. 
- = Vol. Il. 
281 Thoreau, H. D. Walden. 
612 Tolstoi, Count, Leo. Anna 





426 —— 


New Trans. by R. 8. Towns 


613 —— " 

526 War aud Peace. Vol. Il. 
saz“ ss Vol. III. 
30 Trollope, Anthony. Barchest: 
182 ——Warden (The). 


Vol, iL. 


mond, 


Karenina. 
send. 
Vol. I 
Vol. IL, 


‘rr Towers. 


528 Turgeniev, Ivan, Virgin Soil 


742 ——Fathers and Sons. 
161 Virgil. Aeneid (The). 
Fairfax Taylor. 

222 ——Eclogues and Georgics. 

T. F. Royds. 


Trans 


by BH. 


Trans. by 


573 Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass and 


Democratic Vistas. 


311 Wordsworth, William. Longer Poems. 


203 ——Shorter Poems. 
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A CORDIAL INVITATION 


is hereby extended 
to all— 


Educators Slaves of Fashion 

Publicists Pawns of Passion 

Pensioners Slaves of Democracy 

a Knaves of Bureaucracy 

Lawees Artists (must be temperamental ) 
+s Philanthropists 

+ sheer soba Promoters (must be successful ) 
Neurologists Social Workers 
Psychopathologists Office Workers 

Free Thinkers Piece Workers 

Fettered Thinkers Won't Workers 

Actresses (if properly costumed) Clergymen 

Farmers Authors 

sir esr 

Miners Critics 

Process Servers Commentators ; 
Aviators (trans-oceanic only) Publishers (regardless of deficits ) 
Salaried Employes of County, State, Movie Directors (with victims, re- 


or Federal Governments tainers, and worshipers) 





—to attend the regular weekly readings of The New Republic for the 
next six (6) months. Guests are privileged to bring their friends, 
admirers, and (if on speaking terms with them) their relatives. 
Initiation Fee, $2.00 (Regularly $2.50, but what we want at these 
readings is volume.) 

Though not formally invited, heathen holding the proper credentials 
will be admitted. 


Any instance of eroticism in the audience will be publicly condemned 
in our anuual Rogues’ Supplement, which appears in December just 


in time to spoil Christmas for offenders. 


Challenge: New Republic! 
Password: Wow! 

Emblem: The Current Issue 
Moral: Own your own Copy 


The New 
ltiieieEe e  k e e e e e REPUBLIC e373 meme em mm me me me een newer 
42) West 2) * Sweet 
New York City 
For the enclosed Two Dollar Bill (or check) please enter my subscription to The New Republic for the next six 


months (26 weeks). 











